The Consumer Movement: A Pain in the Neck—or a Sales Opportunity 


Salesmen Fix Their Own Salaries Under the Homasote Company System 


Sound versus Unsound Procedure for Selecting an Advertising Agency 


Over-the-Counter or Mail-in Premium Offer? Which Shall It Be? 


Marketing Pictographs—Significant Trends — Scratch-Pad-— Tips 
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ee dl * ..but the kind of magic that moves mer- 
chandise off back shelves and from preferred display space 
into market baskets...that excites dealers and inspires sales- 
men. That’s the kind of magic in the words... “produced in 
the studios of the Nation’s Station.” And to create this magic 
no strange abracadabra is used...no witches’ potions are 
concocted by the light of the moon...but into the WLW 
cauldron is carefully stirred and skillfully blended one part 
imagination, one part showmanship, one part facilities and 
three parts conscientious and sincere effort. The resulting 
elixir will bring results whether you’re planning a test cam- 
paign or a full net work presentation. In either case, consider 
the value of those magic words... “produced in the studios 
of the Nation’s Station”...the hallmark of premium radio 
production at lower costs. 


During the first week of February, 1939, 

WLW originated 157% more commercial 

network quarter hour units than it did 

during the first week of September, 1938 

.. . proof that more and more national 

advertisers are realizing the magic of 
WLW production. 
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@ Strung across valleys deep cut by rivers and floods, swung 
from cliff to cliff, are bridges; creating smooth avenues of 
passage over impassable distances beneath. Bridges, rugged 


and strong, that save unnumbered miles of travel on the 


highway. Bridges that soar above the congestion of crowded 
Cities to save countless hours for the thousands who pass 
daily. @ But there are other bridges that span no rivers, 
traverse no mountain chasms. These, we in industry must 
build before the world can benefit from their use. Many of 
us, lazy savages that we are at heart, still use the old primitive 
paths, rough and slow going. Many of us are content to 
restrict our travels to nearby and familiar places rather than 
to bridge our way to new achievement. Yet advertising, 
the bridge, the short cut, the direct route to business 
success, can be built for anyone who wants to reach out to 
wider fields. @ Advertising is a bridge that is safe, sure, 
and permanent as the Golden Gate span or the Brooklyn 
Bridge. But it is not built without effort or courage. 
Nor can it be opened to the flow of commerce before 
its design is complete, its construction finished. Once 
in service, however, traffic is quickly attracted across its 


broad expanse; wider horizons reached, swiftly, profitably. 


LLL 


Copyright, 1939, The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 


Advertising is the bridge that 
‘mooths the way to wider mar- 

let, The Cramer-Krasselt Co. |W e THE CRAMER-KRASSELT CoO. 
. advertising bridge builders . 
with 43 years of experience. Build- 


Advertising 
5 of bridges that build business. |. *: S827 "° MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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How to Get a Job 


Leonard Pierce Jenkins, of 3543 Chippendale Ave., Philadelphia, 
wants a job. So do plenty of other people. Mr. Jenkins, ‘hhow- 
ever, climbed upon the pogo stick of his imagination and hopped 
himself out of the crowd of unemployed who clutter up the 
familiar rut. 


He printed a four-page folder and sent it to a list of desirable 
companies. On the cover, beneath his photograph, faintly reminis- 
cent of the Rogue's Gallery, was his Social Security number and 
the word “Wanted.” Inside copy continued, “Wanted in any of 
the 48 states or abroad to serve a lifetime at hard labor.” A 
“description” gave his height, weight, age. ‘‘Characteristics, edu- 
cation, record’ set forth further details, Still in his late 20’s, 
Mr. Jenkins has worked for seven and one-half years with Worth- 
ington Pump Co., and a year and a half with Service Supply Co., 
Philadelphia. Offices of both firms are his references. 


He did “sales correspondence, promotion of business and cus- 
tomer relations, wrote all advertising and promotional material, 
co-ordinated activities of outside and inside sales depts., edited 
house organ,” among other things, for these companies. His job 
preference is for similar work, journalism or editorial work, office 
administration, sales or sales supervision. 


For the sake of rewarding ingenuity, we hope that a job joins 
the Royal Northwest Mcunted and gets this man, 


Dogdom’s Chanel and Model 


The best-dressed dog in America is a wire-haired terrier named 
Mary Hamilton Behrs. Her wardrobe consists of dozens of tailored 
coats, after-the-bath costumes, house-coats, raincoats, custom-made 
collars and leashes, and even some rubber bootees—all the handi- 
work of Mary's mistress, Antoinette Behrs, who might be called 
the Chanel of the canine world. 


Mary is a working dog. She stars in fashion shows staged to 
demonstrate Miss Behrs’ latest creations. She has been seen in 
the March of Time and a couple of other movie shorts. She is 
the darling of the fashion photographers, because of her willing- 
ness to “freeze” into a pose and hold it even for a long time- 
exposure. She enters into the spirit of picture-taking. When she 
was posed in a garment called a hospital (or pneumonia) jacket, 
she gave a heart-rending imitation of a sick dog. 


About a year ago Mary was admitted to membership in John 
Powers’ famous model agency, so she’s on call, with the most 
beautiful girls in the U. S., to pose for a fee of $15 per hour. 
Like the other Powers beauties, she is registered in the catalog, 
her measurements recorded to the inch. She weighs 15 pounds, 
and her mistress carefully watches the calories that go into her 
feeding bowl. Though nine years old, she’s in excellent condition, 
and as gay and lively as a puppy. When she gets out of sorts, she 
takes Sergeant dog remedies, which she recently endorsed; and 


her picture is being put on their current crop of labels. 


Antoinette Behrs, according to her business card, is a canine 
haberdasher. The career was born six years ago, while she was 
wintering in Charleston, when she lost Mary's collar and lead and 
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a search in local stores failed to uncover another set “smay. 
looking and pleasant to the touch.” She crocheted a neat little 
outfit of red and white string. Then, because the dog coats in the 
stores mever fitted Mary, she tried her hand at those. One day 
she showed some samples to a buyer at Saks-Fifth Avenue, Ney 
York, and received a nice order. Ever since then she has been 
supplying Saks and other high-class stores with clothes and acces. 
sories for dogs. She also works for private customers obtained 
through Saks. 


Miss Behrs says she dislikes sewing for people and has never 
even so much as put a button on any of her own garments. By 
she adores designing—and even sewing—for dogs, from a nine. 
inch Griffon patron to the Great Dane of Elizabeth Arden, who 
has been known to put his forepaws playfully on her shoulders 
and send her to the floor. She never uses a pattern, but cuts right 
into the cloth, usually on Mary, allowing for differences in size. 


She believes that dogs’ clothes should be comfortable and have 
some purpose. She doesn’t go in for fussiness or ornamentation 
for its own sake. (Mary doesn’t wear a coat when she goes 
walking, unless the weather is extremely cold.) Nevertheless, 
there’s always a demand among dog owners for something new 
for their pets, just as in the world of human fashions. Right now 
Miss Behrs is working on a luminous collar, the result of a 
request from a woman who spends a lot of time cruising and has 
difficulty at night finding her dog on the dark boat deck. 


There’s a trend toward matching outfits for dogs and their 
owners. When interviewed for this article, Miss Behrs was 
making a tie for a man and a coat for his dog of plaid material, 
in the tartan of the master’s family. Most expensive individual 
order she’s had was for a $30 coat for a poodle, a large animal 
and rather difficult to fit. Most unusual was a coat, with truss 
attached, for a dog with hernia. 


Typical Behrs items at Saks are navy blue camel’s hair coats 
lined in dark red satin, with upstanding collars, beautifully tail- 
ored; they retail at from $14 to $18. A smart new number is 
waterproof gabardine on one side, tweed on the other. An 
inexpensive trifle is an oilskin raincoat with a hood; there's a 
matching bag for it, so that, after a shower, the whole con 
traption fits into Milady’s purse. It retails for $2.50. A new 
number is the “showcoat,” used by professional handlers instead 
of the bath towels in which dogs are usually encased while 
waiting their turns for showing. Miss Behrs now outfits the dogs 
of three fashionable kennels. 


Mary’s wardrobe is kept in a child's size chest of drawers. She 
sleeps on the lower level of a piece of furniture resembling an 


be 


Pet Statement 


“Everybody who is anybody, my dear, knows I wear 
my clothes with a distingué air .. .” 


yn the first and fifteenth, except in April and October, when it is published three times a month and dated th 
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How to sell volume at more profit in New York 


TUDY the New York sales of any lead- 
ing advertised product and you will be 
struck by one fact - regardless of price or 
kind, advertised merchandise moves faster 
among above-average-income families. 
This velocity of sale is an important mar- 
keting factor for you. Here’s why: 

Faster movement of merchandise from 
retailer to consumer quickly builds into a 
volume of considerable size. This volume 
is less expensive to handle among above- 
average-income families because they are 
served by fewer stores, each store serving 
more families. This makes New York’s 
above-average-income market the most 
profitable volume market you can sell. 


v 


A TYPICAL 
STORE SERVING 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


Numerous studies by our Market Re- 
search Department of New York City 
retail sales of advertised products prove 
these facts to be true. Here, for instance, 
is a picture of how canned soups sell. The 
proportions vary for various products, but 
the main theme is always the same - goods 
move quicker in volume among those who 
have more money to spend. 

And because The New York Times con- 
centrates your advertising effort among 
these quicker-buying families, it is the 
open door not alone to volume business, 
but to the most profitable volume business 
you can have here. A good idea is to get 
in touch with us about this right now. 


vy 


MEDIUM-INCOME FAMILIES 


om 


SELLS 132 CANS A WEEK SELLS 233 CANS A WEEK 


The New Hork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


HIGH-INCOME FAMILIES 


SELLS 404 CANS A WEEK 


CHICAGO: 230 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - BOSTON: BOSTON GLOBE BUILDING - DETROIT: GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
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Partners In Progress 
with the 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY 


There is a remark as old as time itself that: 
“Rearing a child starts 100 years before the 
child is born.” In a related manner this axiom 
is applicable to commercial markets. 


The influence of The Commercial Appeal 
started one hundred years ago and has been 
extended gradually but effectively. Today this 
predominating influence is reflected convinc- 
ingly in the great Mid-South market. 


The Commercial Appeal has always been a 
regular, dependable partner in progress with 
the manufacturer of every product sold in 
this territory. 


For instance — The Automotive Industry! 
The Commercial Appeal was among the first 
newspapers in the country to display automo- 
tive advertising. 


Today The Commercial Appeal linage in 
new car advertising is double that of any 
other newspaper in this market, and it has 
been for years. The results, too, are apparent 
—in Memphis alone there is one automobile 
for every five persons. 


Consider this— 


The Commercial Appeal is the only media 
in the entire Mid-South market that really 
gives 


2-WAY SELLING ACTION 


1, The Commercial Appeal sells the consumer by 
its established reader interest. 


2, The Commercial Appeal sells the dealer by its 
vast trade paper influence. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Representative — The Branham Co. 


“More Than A Newspaper—An Institution” 


over-sized coffee table. Designed by her mistress, it is rectangular, 
The legs are on rollers, for the sake of portability. The upper 
level, on which she is groomed, has a covering of inlaid linoleum, 
with aluminum trim. The bed section has a washable, waterproof 
mattress. 


Mary knows her own things. Miss Behrs says she knows the 
difference between outdoor and indoor garments. She likes to 
travel and registers joy when her crate is brought out. In fact 
she moves in, even before the cushion is put into it, and stays 
there, even though the journey is postponed for days. Because of 
drafts, she always wears a coat while traveling. She also has her 
own traveling bag, a smart outfit of navy blue waterproof gabar. 


dine, with zipper closure, and compartments for various types of 
canine necessities. 


That virtue is rewarded seems to be the moral of Miss Behrs 
success story, for she has built up a good business from he 
original idea of creating attractive, comfortable things for Mary. 
But, as she recalls remorsefully, there was one occasion when 
she lamentably failed in her duty to the faithful little animal, 
Just before the Christmas rush she was hurrying toward Saks. 
with a suit case full of newly completed swank outfits for dogs 
The day was bitterly cold, and though she had taken Mary along 
she had, in her haste, forgotten the dog’s coat. She was roused 
from her reverie by hearing twa women saying loudly and scom. 
fully, “Look at that poor dog shivering. Anyone with a heart 
would put a sweater on the poor thing. After all, you can buy 
one for almost nothing!’ Miss Behrs noted, to her chagrin, that 
Mary was shivering. Upon arriving at Saks, she obtained a coat 
from stock for Mary to wear home. 


Mary is by way of becoming an internationally famous crea- 
ture. Her picture has been in Vogue and Harper's Bazaar, and 
She was the subject of an illustrated feature in Life. Fashion 
Photographer Karger of Pix has been responsible for her appear- 
ance in the Kansas City Star, St. Louis Globe-Dispatch, Weekl; 
Illustrated (of London), and magazines in Holland, Switzerland 
and other countries. 


Smoke Rings 


Have you envied talented fellows who can blow smoke rings at 
will? Scrap that feeling of inferiority! 
a new way! 


Science has now found 
You, too, can do parlor tricks, be sought after by 
luscious heiresses, win a raise from the boss. It’s all done with 
a small piece of cardboard. 


Donald A. Thomas, a Buffalo, N. Y., adman (he’s secy-treas. 
of the Advertising Affiliation), devised the gadget. The card 
board, measuring about seven inches square, has lines scored on 
it which are folded to form a pyramid. A tongue inserted in 2 
slit holds the folds together. A puff of smoke is blown through 
the hole, visible in the illustration. Then the pyramid side is 
tapped lightly. Out through the hole swirls a perfect smoke ring. 
Quick taps produce slim rings, pressing slowly brings forth fat 
rings. A ring inside a ring, and other variations which imagine 
tion may suggest, come just as easily. 

Inventor Thomas foresees for his “pat. app. for’ device a grea! 
future as a giveaway novelty. He has left plenty of space fot 
advertising on the pyramid’s three sides. It can be carried in 4 
pocket or handbag. Now you, too, can achieve popularity, be the 
life of the party. Science overcomes natural handicaps. 


Many an inferiority complex has developed because scientt 
was slow in giving this invention to the world. . . - 
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They are closer to agriculture. They — 1930 | 193) | 1982 | 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1937] 1936] 1939 
deal more largely in comswmer goods. 
; |ton A it 
Better Business in ‘‘Bigtown’’ NORMAL =. 
ei Oo . O 
But as the tide of recovery inches up, f 
big centers too are responding. Aad “10% a 
— gee are era closely to see -20% : -20% 
which of them will head the parade. — y ACTUA W - “ 
No one can call them by name today on iP a 
~—but it's safe to say that the leaders, “40% = 2 a - ie 
among the big markets, will be cities — 
that share some of the characteristics 
' of the Hoosier capital, ladianapolis. 
It is sot by accident that Indianapolis @ Today, closer to normal than any other American city 


iness first poked its head _ 
harrow into which & 
938, we ventured this 
S executive: 
ling areas will come 

. Big metropolitan 


THANKS! BROOKE, SMITH & FRENCH, Inc. 


Because ‘ioe bole pee This article, as well as the chart below is re- 
; more exactly, because big produced from the Feb. | issue of ‘‘Where’s Busi- 
oe oe ; Paces ness,” published by Brooke, Smith G French, Inc. 


Actual Business Trend in a Typical Trading Area 


are in the lower population brackets. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


finds itself in the charmed circle of big 
towns whose business is already close _ 
to normal. les industries are well diver- 


sihed—foods, drups, insurance. {¢ does 


of over 300,000 population, with the exception of the 


a thetving wholessls ond ‘petail business nation’s capital, Indianapolis offers exceptional sales pos- 
population. oe sibilities now and during coming months. Alert adver- 


But there’s another significant fact 
about the Indiana capital. 1: is the AAAI 
financial risk among U. S. cities of aver 


tisers will put forth aggressive sales effort here through 


300,800 population. S 

A recent Census Bureau report shows 
that no city of the first 26 in the coun- 
tty has spent less per capita for its 
government. None has required tess 


tevenue per capita for its upkeep. None 

fexcept the federal capital, Washing- ” we 

ton) has a lower per capita public debr. 
it is not hard to see why centers with © 

the soundest fiscal policy should be 


among the pacemakers in recovery. 

Less money for government, less for 

taxes, means more money to spend 

for manufactured poods. New York: Dan A. Corroll, 110 E. 42d St 
Chicogo J E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


the pages of Indiana’s leading doily paper, The Indian- 


apolis News. 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Coming next issue: An outline of 
the new profit-sharing plan adopted 
the first of this year by the Jewél 
Tea Co. . . . an article by Al 
Wilson, sales manager, Freezer Divi- 
sion, Mills Novelty Co., on why he 
spends 85% of his time away from 
the home office a new Ross 
Federal survey on how much time 
and money people spend on their 
hobbies Part II of the special 
feature on sales contents . . . an 
other Bruce Crowell message for 
your salesmen. 


Our readers liked so well the 
double spread cartoon, “13 Ways to 
Lose An Order,” which appeared in 
SM for February 15, that we are 
planning a series of 13 separate page 
messages (designed for a 13 weeks 
mailing program) which can be used 
as a Summer campaign. Believing 
that both you and your salesmen are 
in the mood to take something light 
along with the heat and humidity of 
July and August, we have planned 
the series under the head, “13 Ways 
to Make Your Own Summer Slump.” 
All will be illustrated with big car- 
toons done by Emidio Angelo. These 
will be available about May 1. Any- 
one who is interested may write for 
samples and prices. 


Our statisticians are munching 
aspirin tablets to disperse the last 
vestiges of the headache which in- 
variably follows the end of compila- 
tions on the Survey of Buying 
Power, The makeup man’s headache 
is yet to come. The odds are Jong 
that this will be the biggest single 
issue of SM ever printed. 


A. R. HAHN 
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WELL, BUST MAH BRITCHES, GOOGLE !! & 
HAND ME MAH SHOOTIN-IRON F ae = 

AN’ I'LL BOUNCE A 

RIFLE-BALL OFF'N THET 
THAR VARMINTS 
PUNKIN-HAID M7 JF caLm YoUuRSELF, . 
SNUFFY-POOR FELLOW 
IS JUST TRY TO SELL 
LOWIZIE SOMETHING - 77 


HOG-CALLERS- 
JUS' 
LISTEN 


DONT SHOOT! IM JUS TRY 


IN’ 
T'SELL YER MISSUS Soe) 
O MY PATENTED 


AN’ FOLKS 1S ALL 
A'BDYIN FROM HIM 


PAW-HE SEZ HE CAINT ~ 

SELL EM TER FOLKS ‘ROUND Hepe- 

WILL'M SCHOLFIELD IS A SELLIN' 
TH SAME SORTA THING 


a_i 


THAN WHUOT THET SHIF'LESS SKONK, WILL'M, 
IS A SELLIN’ AN’ WE'UNS ‘2 AGOIN’ T'SEE 
VE GITS A CHANCT TER SELL YODR'N--- 
C'MON, GOOGLE , TIMES A WASTIN’ f// 


WAAL, IF THET AINT A SCANDAL TO TH HOOTY-OUWLS !/ 
THETS & DURN SIGHT BETTER HOG-CALLER. 
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SKEDADDLE YY 
FER YER LIVES, FOLKS: |4@ 
-SNUFFYS ON A 
RAMPAGE 7 


Yj 


me | WHY, IT TAKES TH'RAG OFF'N TH BUSH 
TH’ WAY YE BODACIOUS IDJITS LET 
YERSELVES GIT HOOKED---THIS HYAR 
FELLA'S GOT TH'BEST PATENT 
HOG-CALLER YE EVER SEED 


EP SNUFFY SEZ 
THEY'RE GOOD 
THET'S WHAT 


SALES # 


WAAL ---| SORE AM RIGHT GRATEFUL- 
NEVER WODLD'VE SOLD MAH GOODS 
ATALL EF YE HADNT RECKYMENDED ‘EM! 


SAY, WHEN YOU GET 
ALL OF SNUFFY'S 
FOLLOWERS BACK OF 
yoo nae CLEAN-UP 
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COMIC WEEKLY 


oO THE HEARST SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 


959 Eighth Avenue, New York + Palmolive Building, Chicago 


SNUFFYS FOLLOWERS ARE 
MORE'N SEVENTEEN MILLION 
READERS. NEARLY TWICE AS 
MANY ADULTS AS CHILDREN 
FOLLOW ME 'N SNUFFY AND 
THE REST OF TH’ MEMBERS OF 
PUCK-THE COMIC WEEKLY'S 
ALL-STAR CAST EVERY WEEK. 

SELLIN' ANY PRODUCT |S JUST 
A MATTER OF GETTIN’ ENOUGH 
OF THE RIGHT PEOPLE TO READ 
THE SALES MESSAGE. 

THAT'S WHY MORE'N MORE 


WHEN THEY GET THE MILLIONS 
OF FANS OF THE ALLSTAR CAST 
BACK OF THEIR PRODUCT, SALES 
REALLY GO BOOMIN'--- 


THE FELLOWS OVER 


PUCK-THE COMIC WEEKLY- 
WOULD LIKE TO SHOW 
YOL) HOW THIS VISUAL 
ACTION TECHNIQUE 


CAN BE USED TO 
DRAMATIZE YOUR 
PRODUCT STORY FOR 
THIS GREAT WHOLE- 
FAMILY MARKET-- 
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Meet Colonel Donovan, 


LEGIONNATRE... 


Assistant Chief of Staff 27th Division .. . 

ci. « . Congressional Medal of Honor, D.S.C., D.S.M., Legion of Honor, 
Croix de Guerre (palm and silver star), Croce di Guerra ... The Assistant to 
the Attorney General, 1925-29 . . . Counsel for Bar Association City of New York 
. . . Senior partner, Donovan, Leisure, Newton and Lumbard .. . and a regular 
reader of THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE. 


Colonel 165th Inf. Rainbow Division, 


NT 


7, F COURSE, we haven't a million fighting Irishmen 
O like William Joseph “Wild Bill” Donovan. But 
we have a million men whose dollars fight to increase 
sales for national advertisers. 

One million men whose annual incomes total 214 
BILLION DOLLARS. Their average income of $2,545. is 
more than double the U. S. average of $1,244. 


Legionnaires are at the age of “Peak Purchasing 
Power”. 95% (921.305) are gainfully employed now! 
. 54% (523,044) own their own homes—a Legion 


plus of 7% over the U. S. average of 47% .. . 80% 


LEG I 


COMPLETE FACTS ABOUT LEGIONPOWER NOW 
MAY 31,-1938. 


WRITE'TO FRED Ut. 
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ON POWER 


The American 


EGION 


MAGAZINE 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


AVAILABLE IN ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH REPORT, 
MAGUIRE, 


(776.579) own 847,014 automobiles—a Légion plus of 
9% over the U.S. average of 71%. 

There’s Legion Plus in ownership of radios, mechanical 
refrigerators, oil burners, vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machines, too! That’s proof! ... Proof of high 
living-and-buying standards! Proof of Legionpower! 
How do you reach this profitable market quickly and 
economically? Through the one medium Legionnaire 
families all read—THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE. Its 
advertising pages swing the gate wide for you to 244 
BILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, FOR A COPY. 
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The Most Typical Rural Counties in America 
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WE THANK THE EXPERTS... 


They set up an approved technique for investigation of rural radio listening 
habits.* We followed the experts in every detail of their technique, including their 
choice of typical rural counties. These counties were selected, of course, without 
reference to the rural coverage delivered by any one network. We were glad to use 
them—for sake of conservatism—because, as it happens, the CBS clear-channel 
stations were farther from these counties than those of other networks! 


On the facing page are some of the things we did, the facts we found: 


*The technique for studying rural radio America was developed by the Technical Committee of the Joint 
Committee on Radio Research for the 1938 rural study, jointly financed by CBS and NBC. 


used the same definition of rural America 
used the same personal-interview technique 
employed the same expert research investigators 
went into the same counties 


opened the same farm doors 


as did the Joint Committee 


found that 87% of all rural families inter- 
viewed listen regularly in the evening to CBS 
— and that 72% of all rural families inter- 


viewed listen regularly in the daytime to CBS 


They found a larger regular audience, day and 


night, listening to CBS than any other network! 


PROGRAMS PENETRATE RURAL AMERICA 


80.9% of all rural families interviewed 


listen to Major Bowes 


71.8% of all rural families interviewed 


listen to Eddie Cantor 


57.8% of all rural families interviewed 


listen to Kate Smith 


The investigators found that each of the above pro- 
grams has a bigger audience in the upper third in- 
come group than in either middle or lower thirds. 


Rich farmers listen more! 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST RADIO NETWORK 
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HER MARKET BASKET WORTH 
MORE THAN if a Ballon Yi 
‘thin the ‘‘“Golden Horseshoe” one quarter million families living in an area 


billion ... yes, closer to where only several hours travel separates the 
‘on dollars worth of farthest points! A combined metropolitan and 
months! That is rural market in which retail sales practically 

i bill of the match those of New York City! A hundred 

thousand retail outlets through which to sell 

“tea your product! And two great radio stations 


. WGAR in Cleveland and WJR in Detroit 


‘> bring in these free-spending buyers! 


THE GREAT LAKES 


THE, FRIENDLY STATION 


CAevelanl 


D PETRY & COMPANY, INC., NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


SALES MANAGEMENT! 
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DEAD-PAN 
GUY, EH... 


THIS PROSPECT OF YOURS 


—BUT IS HE? ‘i 


How your heart bleeds for your sales- 
men when they encounter this stony- 
faced type of buyer! Tougher to sell 
than “tough guys’’, these men with 
the lackluster eyes. They sit through 
your salesmen’s most impassioned ar- 
guments with an emotionless calm 
that borders upon the sinister. A cruel, 
cruel mask of sales resistance . . . and 


very, very effective. 


But when these dead-pan buyers pick 
up the A.B.P. publications to which 


they look for profit-making ideas, they 
hang up those cold, grim masks. They 
are with editors in whom they have 
confidence. And they are getting the 
authoritative business counsel for 
which they have paid cash in advance 


with voluntary subscriptions. 


Your advertising in the A.B.P. publi- 
cations that reach your markets can 
never take the place of your salesmen, in a receptive frame of mind—can 
but it can get your message to your make it easier for your salesmen to get 


hard-to-sell prospects while they are a rise out of poker-faced buyers. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York OE Ree 
4 Look for the two hall-marks of known value > terme of paid cleculetion 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


HITCH YOUR WAGON 
TO A STAR 


Amid the births and deaths, the rises, 
falls and mergers of publishing, suddenly 
there appears a meteoric opportunity, an 
advertising natural—“Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife”. 


Much more than just the largest rural 
magazine, “Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife” is born full-grown as one of the 
great national magazines of the day. 


It stands among the first eight in circu- 
lation in all America. 


It is among the first three in home- 
delivered circulation. 


It is the national advertiser’s oppor- 
tunity to buy farm-family purchasing 
power in the same huge blocks and at the 
same low cost that he now pays for mass, 
urban circulation. 


“Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife” of- 
fers more even than that. For, by print- 
ing in a single magazine the very covers 
and contents of two fine publications, it 
focusses on this one magazine the loyalty, 
belief and enthusiastic following of men 
and women in millions of rural homes. 
It welds them into full-family coverage. 
It creates a powerful influence over fam- 
ily buying. 

Meteoric opportunity indeed! America’s 
largest advertisers have been the first to 
hitch their wagons to it. 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


one ¢ 
Farme!¥)\ ife 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business has _ been 
moving on more or 
less a sideways line 


Why Business 
for about 15 weeks 


Will Be Better and like the stock 


market, when such a 

line develops a break 
on either the up or down side may be expected very soon, 
for rarely does business or the securities markets move for 
alonger period without definite direction. Most observers 
are confident that the break, when it comes, will be on the 
up side, and that the time is not far off. 


@ @ @ The Hoskins-Dewey Directional Index, to 
which we have called special attention several times on 
this page, has been extending its rise, and last week stood 
at the highest point in 1939 to date. The service states 
that in general terms business is on a major upward phase 
that began last Summer and is due to last into 1940, at 
least. But ‘‘a major advance of this sort almost never 
proceeds without an important interruption. Our study 
showed us last June that such an interruption was due to 
start about the middle of December and due to 
manifest itself by a falling-off in general business until 
about March.” 


@ @ @ Many business men have a ‘show me” atti- 
tude on Washington speeches which seem to be favorable 
to business. Their cynicism is quite understandable, but 
all of the evidence seems to indicate that Administration 
officials are perfectly sincere, and that in the main the re- 
sources of the government are going to be swung toward 
business recovery. Again a cynicism, but, we believe, an 
important one: Measured in political terms business re- 
covery is essential. The 1940 elections are not far off. 


@ @ @ With a brisk Spring pick-up in business, with 
better earnings reports, higher dividend declarations, 
greater assurance that labor relations will be predictable, 
tax changes favorable, government rules of the game not 
suddenly altered, it is quite likely that the war fears and 
other headaches will be consigned to the past. The World’s 
Fair in New York, opening at the end of next month, will 
stimulate business both directly and indirectly. It will aid 
by advertising the glorious new opportunities which modern 
industry offers, and with an improved relationship between 
government, business, and labor, should have the effect of 
impelling the borrowing and lending of money for the pro- 
Motion of new products, new processes, new industries. 


© @ @ One forward item which hasn’t been given 
much attention is the coming increase in Federal expendi- 
tures. Regardless of the long-time potential dangers in an 
increased public debt, it is true that expanded government 
€xpenditures act like a shot of adrenalin in temporarily 
speeding up the business heart, even though it may not 
Cure the ailment which caused the pulse to drop in the 
first place. If the spending program reaches the heights 
indicated by the budget during the first half of 1939, so- 
called pump-priming expenditures will average around 
$350,000,000 a month. January and February totals aver- 
‘ged only 70% of this sum. 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by the Editors of SALEs-MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1939: 


ee @ ® 
York World’s Fair reminds us of an observation of our 
old friend Bob Leavitt on the obvious fact that today’s 
most dangerous competitor is not the fellow across the 
street. 
doubtless scrapped among themselves in the rough-and- 
tumble, ear-biting, eye-gouging style hallowed by competi- 
tive tradition, while their real competition was growing 
painfully, haphazardly, and unnoticed in the workshops of 
Detroit. 
manufacturers have eyed one another so keenly that they 
have failed to discover, until it was too late, the fellow in 
the next block parlaying a test-tube into a new industry that 
threatened their entire corporate existence.” 


Stores Step Up 


Purchases ral eve 62% of 


Mention of the industrial glories of the New 


He writes, “the buggy makers of the old days 


And in many another industry since that time 


@ @ @ As a sample of that type of competition, 


take the current developments in the dairy products indus- 
try, where two of the biggest units are developing plants 
to produce industrial goods from milk. One plant is under- 
taking to use casein to manufacture wrapping for candy 
bars, and other food products. 
as the raw material for synthetic wool. 
construction cost of equipment for this artificial fibre is 
much cheaper than the equipment required for rayon manu- 
facture. 
courageous and flexible management seem due for grief. 
Real leadership has its hands on some vast opportunities.’ 


Another is using casein 
It is said that the 


As Babson points out, “concerns which lack a 


The National Re- 
tail Dry Goods As- 
sociation polled its 
store members late 

month and 


the stores plan to 
increase purchases this Spring as against those of a year 
ago, while purchases will equal those of last Spring in 9% 


of the stores and be lower in 29%. 


Monthly Cash Income of 
American Farmers 


Oona Cash Income from Farm Marketings and Government Payments, 1934-19397 Sout 
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In January for the first time since October, 1937, farm income 
exceeded the corresponding month of the preceding year. Farm 
implement and tractor sales are showing improvement, and for 
the first month of the new year rural retail sales of general 
merchandise set an all-time high for the month. 
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@ @ @ The capital goods industries are beginning 
to show a decided pick-up. Engineering News-Record re- 
ports engineering construction awards for the last week in 
February as being 56% higher than the corresponding 1938 
week, with volume for the year to date 29% ahead of last 
year. The big electrical companies are noting a decided 
pick-up with their prospects, the utility companies. In the 
first two months of the year General Electric orders rose 
25%, while Westinghouse had a 45% gain. 


@ @ @ Neither the automobile companies nor the 
life insurance companies can kick very much about the way 
the new year has started. Production schedules of the auto- 
mobile companies indicate a gain of nearly 70% over a 
year ago. January sales of ordinary life insurance were not 
only 49% ahead of the same month last year, but with the 
exception of December, 1938, companies sold the largest 
volume of any single month since 1935. 


@ @ @ Building permits in January reached the 
second highest level for the month in eight years, and the 
improvement was accentuated during February, with figures 
for the first 22 days showing a rise of more than 18% 
over the same January period. The chief statistician of 
F. W. Dodge Corp. expects a gain of 33% in residential 
activity this year. 


@ @ @ Building permits and awards figures are ad- 
vancing despite the fact that the cost of building a modest 
home is advancing at the rate of about $10 a month. A 
home which cost $4,000 to build at 1937 average wage 
rates and materials prices in 18 United States cities, cost 
$4,013 to build in January, 1938; $4,116 if built in Sep- 
tember, 1938; and $4,151 at January, 1939, cost levels. 
Home building costs, according to a Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co, survey, are now within 114% of 1926- 
1929 levels. 


e Stuart Chase points out in the 
Pot-Pourri Atlantic Monthly that the 
population curve, now rapidly 
leveling off, has already affected school attendance; that in 
1930 the enrollment in elementary schools was 21,300,000 
and that it has now fallen to 20,000,000, and that in 1960, 
if the present trend continues, there will be 10,000,000 
empty desks in schools and colleges. Some of the conclu- 
sions he draws are that publishers who lose in the text- 
book field stand to gain in the general trade department, 
for older people like to read. Golf will expand as more 
violent games contract. Real estate in Southern California 
and Florida, contrary to real estate generally, is likely to 
be in brisk demand. “Manufacturers of clothing should 
prepare to offer warmth, durability and conservative styles, 
while dealers in armchairs, earphones, canes and poodle 
dogs will do a land-office business.” 


@ @ @ Four years ago the Martini was the most 
popular drink served over hotel and better restaurant bars; 
three years ago it was the Manhattan, but during the last 
two years Scotch-and-sodas have jumped into number one 
place. The information comes from surveys made by the 
Ahrens Publishing Co. 


@ @ @ Every year sees an increasing number of spe- 
cial “weeks” or “days.” This year the NRDGA lists 88 
which it considers sufficiently important for special depart- 
ment store promotion. Father, who used to be neglected, 
now has a Father’s Day June 18, and a Father-and-Son 
Week November 6 to 11. 
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@ @ @ A model for a good year-end statement js 
the year book of Swift & Co., compiled under the direction 
of John Holmes, president. Instead of technical accounting 
statements the company’s balance sheet is headed “Listing 
what we have, and where we obtained the money to Operate 
our business.” The assets and liabilities of the company are 
covered under “How our money is invested,’’ and “Where 
we get the money.” The booklet is liberally illustrated and 
contains small photographs of 106 employes who in 193g 
attained 35 years of continuous service or a total of 3,710 
years. 


@ @ @ Other companies in their public relations 
plans are stressing their long records of harmonious labor 
relations and the length of employment of their employes. 
The Studebaker Corp., which celebrated its 87th birthday 
on February 16, points out in a statement to workers that 
the average length of employment is now 11.06 years. 
“The present force of Studebaker workmen,” says Paul G. 
Hoffman, president, “represents 72,652 years of service. 

Men over 40 years of age contribute materially to 
the progress of the business. We are proud to find that 
55.7% of the men on the payroll are more than 40 years 
old.” Studebaker employs 6,760 while its 2,595 dealers 
employ 13,235. 


@ @ @ The B. F. Goodrich Co. makes a somewhat 
similar composite or average picture of the male employe 
for the Akron plants. The composite employe is 40 years 
old, has had 11 years of continuous employment with the 
company, and has a wife aad two children. Sixty per cent 
of the employes own their own home, and more than half 
of Goodrich employes in Akron, men and women included, 
have been with the company longer than ten years. 


Home-Product Advertisers: 
Help America Want Homes! 


Many families with one or two cars haven't a 
home to call their own. They rent. They don't 
seem to mind this gypsy state at all. 


Having heard a lot about jerry-building, they'd 
rather be gypsies than be gypped. 


Or they have unpleasant memories of depression 
foreclosures. 


Whichever it is, the nation’s proportion of 
home-owners today is a bit less than it was 10 
or 25 years ago. 


The home-product industry as a whole—with all 
its combined billions of dollars in resources—has 
never set out to make people want homes. 


This industry’s greatest common denominator 
probably is the Producers’ Council. It embraces 
G-E and Westinghouse, Crane and Kohler, Johns- 
Manville and Flintkote, American Brass and Inter- 
national Nickel, Curtis and Weyerhaeuser, paint 
and glass associations and companies. 


The most this group has done up to now has 
been to write ads and then persuade local firms 
to get together and spend the money to place 
them. 


This is all it plans to do in 1939. 


But if this group, in addition to promoting 
separate products, were to unite to spend a small 
fraction of sales in a worth while, nationwide, 
cooperative advertising campaign designed to reach 
families now apathetic to the idea, it could create 
a want that only a home-building boom could fill. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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Moss Deane Graff De Beer 


that Tom W. Moss is appointed director of Dodge truck sales, Detroit, succeeding J. D. Burke, resigned. Mr. Moss has been for the past 
five years gen. service mgr. of Chrysler Corp. He’s been in the automotive industry—both sales and service—for 21 years. . . 
Fred M. Deane has been elected president of Gunn Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, and J. B. Graff is simultaneously named gen. mgr. 
lers President Deane has long been an officer and director, and has worked in the purchasing, factory management, sales, and cost 
departments. Mr. Graff, who most recently was an industrial engineer, was before that active in the furniture industry. Gunn 
specializes in office furniture and sectional bookcases. . . . George L. De Beer will take over the post of ad mgr. of Bauer & Black, 
Chicago, division of the Kendall Co., on March 20. For the last five years he has been in the ad department of Swift & Co. He is 
also a member of the advertising staff of Northwestern University, School of Commerce, where he will continue to teach retail adver- 
loye tising. Before joining Swift, he was with Critchfield & Co., and H. W. Kastor & Sons, ad agencies. 


: NEWS REEL 


White Walcott Christie Brown 


E. J. White, who organized White-Davenport Co., N. Y., resigns to become president and gen. mgr. of Honor Brand Frosted Foods 

orp. Stokely Brothers & Co., Indianapolis, has taken over complete management of Honor Brand and will move its headquarters 

to Indianapolis. ... H. Seymour Walcott is elected vice-president in charge of sales and advertising of Domore Chair Co., Elkhart, 

Ind. . . . R. E. Christie has become assistant to the president of Crucible Steel Co. of America, N. Y....R. G. Brown is named 

President and gen. mgr. of Rolls Razor, Inc., N. Y. He was for ten years with the Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., and was gen. s.m. of I-W 
from 1934. In addition, he supervised the company’s ad and sales promotion activities. 


Photographs f Messrs. Deane and Graff by 
Robinson Studio, Grand Rapids: that of Mr. 
White by Blank-Stoller, N. Y.; Mr. Walcott by 
Avery Studio, Chicago; Mr. Brown by Interna 
tional Commercial Photo Co., N. Y. 
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R. H. Macy & Co., New York de- 
partment store, has found many 
a way to turn the sour grapes of 
the consumer movement into jam 
for its bread. One of the most 
popular is its “Consumer Quiz 
Club,” a 15-minute, five-days-a- 
week broadcast. Women flock to 
it to be questioned on their 
knowledge of what and how to 
buy, and to have that knowledge 
amplified by experts. Here the 
WOR master of ceremonies inter- 
views one of the experts—Roger 
Whitman (at the right of the 
desk), éditor of the New York 
Sun’s column, “First Aid for the 
Ailing House.” 


The Consumer Movement: A Pain in 
the Neck—or a Sales Opportunity? 


HIS era may well be described 

by future historians as the one 

in which the public became con- 

scious of its rights—and its 
pou er—as consumers. 

The housewife, who controls 85 to 
90% of the nation’s buying, is the 
militant consumer of our day. She is 
organized, she knows what she wants 
and is determined to get it. Her 
wishes are changing our business 
forms and practices at what will seem 
a dizzy rate when viewed in retrospect. 
Food and drug legislation, fibre iden- 
tification and informative labeling are 
her most important achievements to 
date. To satisfy her, merchants have 
set up testing bureaus, for they no 
longer dare to plead ignorance when 
she demands to know, “What's in it? 
How is it made? Will it wash? How 
will it wear?” 

She wants grade labeling, and will 
probably not be put off with the de- 
scriptive labeling that many food 
manufacturers would prefer to give 
her. She wants to know the reasons 
behind the prices she pays for such 
items as cosmetics, milk and coal. She 
want representation, as a consumer, in 
the Federal and State governments. 
And, above all, she wants to be edu- 
cated: She wants to learn to buy more 
efficiently, and she wants to learn to 
make her influence as a consumer felt. 

There are hundreds—perhaps thou- 
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sands—of groups actively working on 
consumer problems today. Best pub- 
licized are Consumers’ Research and 
Consumers Union. At the other ex- 
treme are the small independent con- 
sumer groups. But the far-reaching 
changes mentioned above are, for the 
most part, the work of the larger 
women’s organizations that are not 
primarily consumer groups, though 
they have adopted the movement as 
an important plank in their platform. 

The work of these organizations is 
unified, and is becoming more so. 
There is overlapping of membership. 
In studying them, we find that the de- 
gree of overlapping in their leader- 
ship is especially striking. Many 
women are serving on the con- 
sumer committees of two, and even 
three or four societies. There is also 
overlapping of the activities of the 
groups; this being particularly notice- 
able in their broader objectives, such 
as the support of food and drug legis- 
lation, informative merchandising, 
grade labeling, and interest in better 
housing. But there are also variations. 

We find, for instance, that the 
40-year-old National Consumers’ 
League considers itself a “spokesman 
for consumer conscience,” and that it 
is interested mainly in labor problems. 
Yet it, too, wants a ‘consumer bureau 
in State and Federal government” and 
“the improvement of State food and 


drug laws.” There are, of course, in- 
numerable differences in the methods 
of the various groups in working to- 
ward attaining their aims. 

It is difficult to define in exact terms 
the consumer programs of these large 
organizations, since they tend toward 
the general rather than the specific, 
and they vary from year to year. As 
national groups, they are concerned 
with the consumer movement and they 
encourage their locals to study its 
many phases, but comparatively little 
of this study is translated into direct 
action by national headquarters. The 
local and state groups can, and often 
do, take definite action. Both the 
American Association of University 
Women and the National League of 
Women Voters have consumer pfo- 
grams, are deeply interested in food 
and drug legislation and encourage 
their members to study consumer prob- 
lems. 

The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs (membership 2,000,000) 
has been active and influential in the 
past, but its president, Mrs. Saidie Orr 
Dunbar, now tells SM that it is plan- 
ning a program of study for its Con- 
sumer Information Division and has 
nothing to report at present. 

However, the January News Letter 
of the Institute of Consumer Educt 
tion of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., quotes Mrs. Dunbar as saying: 
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‘Our aim for the present—until the 
federation can develop its own con- 
sumer program—is to keep our wom- 
a's clubs free from some of the spe- 
dal interests that are trying to prey on 
An influential group, though small 
in comparison with the three organ- 
ations mentioned above, the Ameri- 
an Home Economics Association has 
12,000 members, the Department of 
Agriculture’s rural home demonstra- 
tion workers and teachers of home 
eonomics in U.S. high schools. Mrs. 
K. M. Ansley, executive secretary, tells 
§M that the association conceives con- 
gmer education, in contrast to con- 
sumer “services,” to be the training 
that will “enable consumers to make 
wise use Of the family income.” A 
member of both the American Stand- 
ads Association and the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council, it was rep- 
resented last year at FTC hearings on 
proposed rules for labeling cotton, 
silk and wool, and at the hearing on 
the Schwartz-Martin Bill on fabric 
labeling. 


Consumer-Minded Journal 


Since much of the association’s in- 
fuence is exerted through its publica- 
tion, the Journal of Home Economics, 
which goes to all its members, it is 
worth while to examine a list of 47 
“consumer-minded” articles it pub- 
lished in 1938, on advertising, buying 
ptactices, consumer education and re- 
lations, Here are a few of especial 
interest to business, with brief sum- 
maties from a bibliography issued by 
the association’s Consumer Education 
Service: 


“The Newspaper’s Responsibility to the 
Consumer in Advertising Censorship”: In- 
dudes a story of why the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch exercises a strict censorship over 
its advertising, and of the plans, methods, 
and precautions it takes to ascertain the 
truth about advertising before accepting it. 

“How Women Purchase Shoes”: Of 
300 Oregon women observed while shop- 
ping for shoes, the 187 who bought took 
an average of 12.2 minutes to come to a 
ecision. 

“What High School Students Know 
About Buying and Money Management.” 

Terminology of Government Food 
Grades.” 

“Problems in the Selection of Textiles 
and Related Substances in Cases of Allergic 
factions”: Special problems of allergies 
to cotton, flax, kapok, rayon, silk, wool, 
animal emanations, feathers, furs, dyes, 
leather, rubber, house dust and household 
objects. Nine general conclusions are 
listed, the final one being that “accurate 
labeling is absolutely essential if a satis- 
factory selection of household and gar- 
ment textiles and of household furnishings 
— be possible for the allergic individ- 
al, 

Labeling in Texas”: Reviews a two- 
year study, including one year in which 
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15% of all Texas manufacturers cooper- 
ated. 

“Factors in the Economical Operation of 
an Electric Refrigerator’: Effects of open- 
ing door for varying times on use of cur- 
rent and time consumed in freezing des- 
serts, water for ice cubes, etc. 


Another potentially important or- 
ganization is Consumers National 
Fed¢ration, which, as its name implies, 
is an association of consumer groups, 
though it also accepts individual non- 
voting members. Its function is to co- 
ordinate the interests and activities of 
its member groups. It helps to organ- 
ize consumer societies and conferences, 
and issues, at irregular intervals, a 
publication called The Consumer. It 
sponsored a conference on the high 
cost of living, held in New York a 
year ago. It recently published a study 
on the Patman Chain Store Tax Bill, 
prepared by a committee of six, which 
set forth the present struggle as a con- 
flict between rival distributive inter- 
ests, and characterized the bill as ‘an 
anti-consumer tax bill,”’ which should 
be opposed by all consumer organiza- 
tions. Any activity of the Federation 
attracts wide attention, largely because 
of the prominence of its chairman, 
Helen Hall, and its vice-chairman, 
Robert Lynd. 

In a class by itself is the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council, organized 
as a forum in which consumers and 
retailers can consider their mutual 
problems. It is an outgrowth of the 
Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods of the American Stand- 
ards Association. Representing the 
consumer, its members are: American 
Home Economics Association, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
General Federation of Women’s 


There’s nothing strange or 
illogical in the fact that 
women have militantly set 
about learning how to get 
more for their money. It’s 
a smart manufacturer who 
finds a way to meet the ladies 
at least half way, instead of 
ignoring or trying to buck a 


trend which is inevitable. 


BY 
ETNA M. 
KELLEY 


Clubs. Representing the retailer: Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
and American Retail Federation. As 
associate members it has the National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus 
and the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. 

The Council promotes the use of in- 
formative labeling, informative sales- 
manship, and truthful, factual infor- 
mation in advertising. It fosters local 
cooperation between stores or groups 
of stores and local consumer groups. 
It encourages practices which will tend 
to reduce abuses of such privileges as 
customer accounts, returns, deliveries. 
It advocates adequate standards for 
consumer goods and the use of uni- 
form terminology in describing con- 
sumer goods and services It does not 
engage in legislative activity. 

Through its relations with its con- 
sumer group members, the Council 
has an opportunity to educate women 
in their responsibilities toward busi- 
ness, to teach them that in the end 
they, as well as the retailers, must pay 
for such evils as having a spool of 
thread or a box of matches delivered ; 
having quantities of merchandise sent 
home on approval, and buying little 
or none of it; returning merchandise 
selected carelessly or hastily; abuse of 
charge accounts and buying at ‘‘whole- 
sale.” 


Training in “Buymanship” 


The Council’s Informative Labeling 
Committee has prepared a manual on 
labeling, and is now engaged in an 
investigation, among consumers and 
retailers, to discover the most satis- 
factory type of label for such items as 
blankets, sheets, towels, wash dresses, 
etc. A similar investigation will be 
made of canned fruits and vegetables. 

In studying this subject we cannot 
help being impressed by the frequent 
reiteration of the term, “consumer edu- 
cation.” It is obvious that women are 
intensely eager for training in ‘‘buy- 
manship.” The N. Y. State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs claims that 
four out of five requests it receives for 
lectures specify consumer subjects. 
The Consumer - Retailer Relations 
Council is supplying educational ma- 
terial to some 300 schools and col- 
leges, There are courses in consumer 
education in our high schools, both 
within and without home ¢€conomics 
divisions. It is significant that in the 
—— of 47 articles on con- 
sumer subjects in the 1938 issues of 
the Journal of Home Economics, the 
largest number —12—dealt with 
phases of consumer education. (There 
was one on advertising, two on buying 
practices, five on grading and label- 
ing.) (Cont. on p. 20) 
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The Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., has been established, according 
to its news letter, Consumer Educa- 
tion, to “assist in carrying forward 
whatever educational developments 
promise to be most helpful to rank- 
and-file consumers.” Its activities in- 
clude: A consumer library; a -con- 
sumers’ clinic; preparing material for 
school and adult study; organizing a 
national conference of leaders in con- 
sumer education, to be held at the In- 
stitute’s headquarters next April; 
sponsoring research projects; and the 
publication of booklets on consumer 
problems. 

In addition to its news letter, it is 
publishing a one-page paper for edu- 
cators, for class-room use. The Janu- 
ary issue contains short articles on the 
Patman Act, the current monopoly in- 
vestigation, Cosmopolitan and Liber- 
ty’s “advertising advertising’ pro- 
gtams and the work being done by the 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council. 
This is significant, not so much in it- 
self, but because it indicates that the 
younger generation is being trained to 
take seriously its role as a consumer. 

There is a large mass of material 
available free or at low cost to those 
desiring “consumer education.” The 
women’s clubs issue pamphlets and re- 


prints. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has a Consumer 
Education Service for which subscrib- 
ers pay $1 a year. The Better Business 
Bureau has issued a series of educa- 
tional booklets, with such titles as 
“Facts You Should Know About Cos- 


metics,” Health Cures.” 
‘ . Jewelry,” “. . Rayon,” 

Advertising,” “. . . Oil 
Royalties,” “ Budgeting,” “. . . 


Savings.”” Magazines and the women’s 
pages of newspapers are publishing 
articles on how to buy household 
necessities efficiently. 

The effort women will make to ob- 
tain buying information is indicated 
by the popularity of the year-old radio 
program of R. H. Macy & Co., the 
“Consumer Quiz Club.” These 15- 
minute broadcasts are heard at 12:45, 
from Monday through Friday, over 
Station WOR. Each day four visitors 
are questioned on ‘What to ask for, 
what to look for, and how to care for 
merchandise you buy.’ Incorrect and 
incomplete answers are supplemented 
by information from Macy’s Bureau of 
Standards. 

So popular is this program that it 
is not unusual for the entire member- 
ship of a suburban women’s club to 
attend it in a body. The daily prize 

(Continued on page 48) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Direct Mail 


An Olds a Day 


Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors, Lansing, Mich., is giving away 
31 Olds sedans, one for every day of 
the month of March, to motorists who 
“write the most interesting impressions 
of their ride in a new Oldsmobile.” 

Some 4,000 newspapers, a big mag- 
azine list, and point of sale material 
are telling the public about the con- 
test. Entry blanks and a demonstra- 
tion ride are obtainable from any of 
Olds’ 3,500 dealers. 

Agency: D. P. Brother & Co., De- 
troit. 


Going to the Fairs 

Virtually every transportation agency 
running to New York or San Fran- 
cisco is advising Fairgoers to “travel 
on our line, it’s much the best,” or 
words to that effect. Here’s a sum- 
mary of some of the campaigns: 

Pennsylvania Railroad is using both 
newspapers and magazines to say, 
“Glide into Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, there step into a waiting electric 
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train (Pennsy’s affiliated Long Island 
RR) which whisks you to the. very 
heart of the glamorous ‘World of To- 
morrow.’ Ten minutes, ten cents.” 
San Francisco's Fair is also on the 
“shortest East-West route by Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ Al Paul Lefton, N. Y. agency, 
is in charge. 

New York Central System inserts 
copy in about 50 papers, both on and 
off its main lines, and three national 
weeklies to point out its advantages as 
a travel medium. Lord & Thomas, 
N. Y., is at the throttle. 

Greyhound Management Co, is 
spending $300,000 putting across the 
slogan, “To the Fair, through the 
Fair, at the Lowest Fare.” About 
2,000 newspapers and American, Cos- 
mopolitan, Country Home, Fawcett 
Women’s Group, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Life, Liberty, McCall's, Macfad- 
den Women’s Group, True Story, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and sev- 
eral teachers’ magazines carry copy on 
the campaign. ‘Through the Fair’ 
refers to a fleet of 120-passenger Grey- 
hound buses which will traverse the 


ten miles of roads in the N. Y. Fait 
grounds. Beaumont & Hohman, 
Cleveland office, is in charge. 

United Air Lines, Chicago, indj. 
vidually and in conjunction with , 
joint airline industry program, ip. 
creases its mewspaper and magazine 
coverage through N. W. Ayer, Chicago 
office. 

Forty-eight papers of 21 cities, busi. 
ness pubs., and national magazines are 
running such United themes as “The 
Main Line—Shortest, Fastest, Fair to 
Fair.” 


Magic Milk 

Eagle Brand Magic Milk (Manu. 
factured Products Division of the 
Borden Co., N. Y.) has started a series 
of ads in The American Weekly, This 
Week, Ladies Home Journal, Mc. 
Call's, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Macfadden Women’s Group to extend 
through June. Pies, cookies, ice cream, 
candies, and sauces are made in much 
less time than is customary when Eagle 
Brand Magic Milk is used, copy and 
mouth-watering pictures point out. 
Each ad contains a coupon for obtain. 
ing a free book of recipes. 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y., has the 
account. 


A & P Return 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
comes back to slick paper for the first 
time since 1931 with a series begin- 
ning in the April Good Housekeeping. 
Quaker Maid Co. (A & P manufac. 
turing subsidiary) will feature its 
“Ann Page” foods. This is the first 
national effort for Quaker Maid. 

“Price copy” for A & P stores con- 
tinues in about 1,500 dailies and week- 
lies in nearly every city where it has a 
unit. And Bokar, Red Circle, and 
Eight O’Clock coffees keep right on 
advertising in approximately 150 news- 
paper b. & w., and The American 
Weekly in color pages. Paris & Peart, 
N. Y., is the agency. 


9 . 
Lee’s Biggest 


The garment division of the H. D. 
Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City, this 
year will have the largest ad coverage 
in its history, 25% more than in 
1938. Lee will use more space in the 
Saturday Evening Post than it has for 
many years, this time with advertising 
in colors on matched shirts and pants 
for work, sports and outing weaf 
Stress will be on comfort and style for 
the man who “dresses for work,” but 
who has been wearing a cast-off bust- 


ness suit for golfing, fishing, outing, 
or puttering. 
The same type of person will be 


reached with color advertising in L208, 
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,new magazine for Lee. Workers of 
the type of truck drivers, routemen, 
ec., will be reached through the “all 
fection” field, such as Sport, Detective 
story, and 26 others; farmers through 
Country Gentleman, Country Home. 
Capper’s Farmer, Successful Farming, 
and 13 other national and sectional 
farm papers; labor through union 
papers. A total of 68 publications in 
these and special fields will be used. 

Lee will continue its “Believe It or 
Not” series on Jelt denim overalls: 
Example, a man crawled 26 miles on 
untreated concrete, wore out himself 
but not the overalls. Ferry-Hanly, 
K. C., is the agency. 


$7.73 a Day 


San Francisco and New York are 
not going to entice al] the tourists this 
year—not if the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and British Columbia have 
their way. The three governments are 
spending some $550,000 to hymn the 
joys of the Pacific Northwest as a vaca- 
tion land. 

Six Pacific Northwest cities, cooper- 
ating as the “Evergreen Playground 
Association,” also have a fund for use 
in California newspapers exclusively. 

Washington State Progress Commis- 
sion, handling the state’s ad budget of 
$250,000 (placed by J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Seattle), estimates the average 
daily spending of last year’s tourists 
as $7.73. At that rate the 794,560 
visitors to Wash. in 1938 left behind 
neatly $83,000,000. Which isn’t small 
change, except perhaps to Grover 
Whalen and his super-colossal Fair. 


Sheet Centennial 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., will 
hold a “100th Birthday Party” in April 
and May. Consumer ads, department 
store window and counter displays, 
direct mail, mats for local tie-ups, and 
a special issue of the ‘Pequot Pic- 
torial” (house organ) sent to 10,000 
stores will promote the event. 

Consumer publications on the list 
are: Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeep- 
ing, McCall’s, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, American Home, Country Gen- 
tleman, Christian Science Monitor. 
Space is also scheduled for Dry Goods 
Journal, Department Store Economist, 
Linens and Domestics, trade journals. 
Brown & Tarcher, N. Y., is the agency. 

Two contests for store employes are 
additional. One offers 13 prizes for 
the best photographs of display ar- 
fangements of sheets, pillowcases, and 
Percale. Each entrant will be paid $5 
for his pictures even if they do not 


win a prize. The other contest pro- 
Vides 27 prizes for 200-word letters 
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Strathmore Family: These handsome folders are being sent by Strathmore Paper Co., 
West Springfield, Mass., to printers and merchants’ salesmen as part of a campaign on 


the firm’s staple stocks. 


Other folders use historical characters, Washington, Dolly 


Madison, etc., to illustrate Strathmore’s “family tree.” A miniature stage, complete with 


footlights, will also display the paper line to salesmen. 


Abbott Kimball, N. Y., is 


the agency. 


on “My most successful experience 
selling Pequots.”’ 

Judges of the display contest are R. 
C. Kash, editor of Display World; Sy| 
C. Rieser, managing director of 
I. A. D. M.; Kenner Boreman, former 
editor of Dry Goods Journal. Letter 
contest judges are P. M. Fahrendorf, 
president of Department Store Econo- 
mist; Samuel N. Morrison, sales train- 
ing consultant; Philip Salisbury, 
executive editor of SM. 


without the 


Her great-granddaughter, 
warming pan, also appears in the ads. 


Moving Days 

Spring is the season when wander- 
lust tingles in the veins most vigor- 
ously. To encourage this itch, and to 
capitalize on it, Bekins Van & Storage 
Co. has begun its 44th Spring ad drive. 

Twenty-five Pacific Coast papers, 
from San Diego to Vancouver, will 


describe the loving care with which 
Bekins moves and stores cherished 
family possessions. Spot radio an- 
nouncements continue in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Sacramento over stations 
KFI, KHJ, KFRC, KFSO, KFBK. 

Tied-in with the campaign, handled 
by Brooks agency, L. A., are 1,000,- 
000 city maps to be given away by 
Bekins this year. 


Pick-Up 

While Bekins shows you how to 
pick-up and go, National Biscuit Co.’s 
Shredded Wheat shows how to acquire 
the pick-up. A “nation-wide list” of 
dailies, plus color insertions in The 
American Weekly and This Week, will 
describe the “Spring Pick-up” benefits 
derived from Shredded Wheat. A 
merchandising drive supplements. 

Because competitor Kellogg Co. (or 
any other firm) has been granted the 
tight to use the name “shredded 
wheat”—the courts holding that it is 
a generic term—Nabisco’s ads will call 
particular attention to its distinguish- 
ing package, speak of “for over 40 
years the original Niagara Falls prod- 
uct.” Federal Agency, N. Y., is in 
charge. 


Iron Fireman Steps Out 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Ore.. and Cleveland, invades the do- 
mestic heating field with an electric 
motored home burner called the 
‘‘Heatmaker.”” It takes no more space 
than a refrigerator, plugs into any wall 
socket with, of course, a chimney vent. 

Previously the company has concen- 
trated on commercial and industrial 
coal burners, oil burners and heating 
equipment for basements. Now two 
separate ad efforts have been launched 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Under the unique compensation 
plan of this building materials 
manufacturer basic weekly pay 
goes up or down each year as 
commissions vary on volume 


Head- 


aches are avoided and men seem > 


above or below quota. 


satisfied in bad times and good. 


BY 


E. W. DAVIDSON 


F. Vaux Wilson, Jr., vice-president of Homasote Co., who 
originated the Homasote plan of salesmen’s compensation. 


HEN salesmen fix their own 
basic salaries solely by their 
commission performance—as 


the 38 men of Homasote Co., 
Trenton, N. J., have been doing for 
four years—it is hard for “injustices” 
to creep in. A lot of headaches are 
avoided. The company doesn’t have 
to raise basic salaries in good times— 
nor cut them down in bad. Each man 
determines his own every year. 

“The way it works out,” says Vice- 
President F. Vaux Wilson, Jr., who 
originated the Homasote plan, “any 
man who wants to increase his efforts 
materially in slack years may be able 
to keep his earnings far above what 
they would be if we were to adjust 
them ourselves.” The same thing goes 
for good years. 

The net result is that both the com- 
pany and the men are generally satis- 
fied. There is not even a serious 
problem of headquarters bookkeeping 
involved, though the plan looks a bit 
complicated at first glance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Wilson's secretary kept 
the records for the first three years and 
made out the monthly commission 
statements in half an hour each day 
plus two full days’ work at the end of 
each month. 

Each Homasote salesman is paid his 
basic salary plus commissions. The 
various wallboard, wainscoting and 
flooring products of the company are 


> Be 
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divided into classes with a different 
rate of commission on each class. This 
rate rises through four volume brackets. 

Each salesman has a volume quota 
which was determined originally by the 
company. (The first quotas for the 
start of the plan in 1935 were estab- 
lished on a basis of sales in 1931, 
1932, 1933 and 1934. This gave each 
man a fair break, as the average vol- 
ume was taken for a period of years 
during which business was at a low 
ebb.) A percentage on this quota 
automatically fixes his weekly salary, 
which changes from year to year as his 
rising or falling volume establishes his 
new quota. 

The whole Homasote plan of sales- 
men’s compensation is explained thus 
by Mr, Wilson: 


Salesmen Fix Their Own Salaries 
by Homasote Company’s Plan 


Compensation will be on the basis 
of the company’s standard plan of 
salesman’s compensation. The repre- 
sentative will be paid a basic salary of 
$15* per week, and, in addition, he 
will be paid commissions on each 
square foot, or nearest square foot, 
surface measurement sold. The prod- 
ucts manufactured by the company are 
grouped into four classes: Class A, B, 
C and D. Commissions are different 
for each class as will be shown below. 
The rate of commission for Class A 
products increases as volume sold ex- 
ceeds the quota established for the cur- 
rent year. The amount of such in- 
crease is determined on the basis of 
what are called volume brackets. 


* Fictitious. 


Commission Rates per 1,000 Square Feet 


Class Products Up to Quota From Quota From From 
to Ist Ist 2nd 
Bracket Bracket Bracket 
Above to 2nd On 
) eee $0.75 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 
DP acueds $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 


Up to 50,000 square feet. 
to be decided on. 
i saeuas $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
Up to 50,000 square feet. Above 50,000 square feet rate 
to be decided on. 


_ eer $0.50 


Above 50,000 square feet rate 


$0.50 $0.50 $0.50 
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Volume brackets start at 500,000 
square feet, and change for each addi- 
tional 100,000 square feet up to a 
million square feet. Above a million 

ware feet, volume brackets change 
every 250,000 square feet. If the 
quota for the year is 500,000 square 
feet, that would be the 500,000 square 
foot volume bracket. The next volume 
bracket would be 600,000 square feet, 
the next 700,000 square feet and so 
on up to 1,000,000 square feet. If 
the quota for the year is 1,000,000 
square feet, that would be the 1,000,- 
000 square foot volume bracket. The 
next volume bracket would be 1,250,- 
000 square feet, the next 1,500,000 
square feet, and so on. 

In the first year of operation of the 
plan for any representative the quota 
will be set by the company. In the 
succeeding years the quota will auto- 
matically be established on the basis 
of the preceding year’s volume, as 
long as this volume does not fall be- 
low the original volume set by the 
company. This quota will be the next 
higher volume bracket above the vol- 
ume bracket reached the year before. 
For example, if the volume reached 
the preceding year were 700,000 
square feet, the quota for the next year 
would be 800,000 square feet. 

Commission rates are shown in the 
table at bottom of page 22. 


Penalties Enforce Prudence 


Commissions will be paid only on 
merchandise shipped and billed to au- 
thorized dealers, dealer-distributors, 
wholesalers, reserve supply companies, 
jobbers, roofing contractors, and cold 
storage contractors at regular published 
prices. NO commission will be paid 
on merchandise sold below regular 
published prices. 

No commission will be paid on 
transportation (whether railroad, bus, 
air Or marine) or industrial business 
unless specifically alloted to the rep- 
fesentative to handle, by the company 
in writing. 

No commissions will be paid the 
tepresentative if the company has 
proof that the representative wilfully 
assisted in pooling operations. 

No commissions will be paid on re- 


placement or donated materials, and 
the representative is to exercise careful 
judgment in suggesting any adjust- 
ments of any kind to a customer, or in 
offering to donate any of the com- 
pany’s products. Lack of proper han- 
dling obviously increases overhead 
€xpense, and this, in turn, could mate- 
tially affect future commission rates. 
Commissions on all sales for which 
the company is not paid, after every 
feasonable means for collection has 
been used, will be charged back to the 
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‘cash on hand to $100. 


representative. While the company 
might accept the credit of a customer 
from the data which it has at its dis- 
posal, nevertheless, it is highly impor- 
tant for the representative to advise 
the company from time to time con- 
cerning the customer’s financial condi- 
tion, as he is on the ground and is in 
a better position to know of any 
changes in this condition. Therefore, 
although the company should grant 
credit to a customer, and ship him 
merchandise, it feels that the repre- 
sentative is not entitled to receive a 
commission on merchandise not paid 
for, because, after all, the company 
would not only be out the merchan- 
dise, but also the commission on 
merchandise for which it received no 
money. 

All commissions will be paid 
monthly, unless at some future date 
the company finds that, from an ac- 
counting angle, it may be able to pay 
more frequently. 


Revolving Expense Fund 


Approved expenses for hotels and 
meals will be paid by the company up 
to a total amount not exceeding $840 
in any one year. As the representative 
is furnished with a company car, all 
expenses of operating the car are to be 
paid by the company; but no repairs 
over $5 may be made without author- 
ization from the home office. Expense 
reports are to be sent in promptly at 
the end of each week, along with sup- 
porting vouchers. 

The company will advance to the 
representative a sum amounting to 
$100 in cash as a revolving expense 
fund, out of which he is to pay his 
expenses. When the representative 
submits his expense report, and it is 
approved, a check will be promptly 
mailed to him in the amount of his 
expenses, theoretically bringing his 
In the event 
the last expense report submitted in 
any month should bring the repre- 
sentative’s expenses for that month to 
a sum greater than $70, such excess 
amount will be deducted from the rep- 
resentative’s next basic salary check. 

The company’s standard plan of 
salesman’s compensation further pro- 
vides that the representative’s basic 
salary may be increased as the volume 
of sales is increased, providing the in- 
creased volume is maintained. Basic 
salary increases may be earned each 
year, but all basic salaries are limited 
to a maximum of $60 per week. 

The amount of increase to a basic 
salary for a succeeding year is deter- 
mined by taking 60% of the commis- 
sions earned for Class A products over 
and above the quota for the preceding 

(Continued on page 55) 


How the Plan Works 


John Doe has a quota of 700,000 square 
feet. He sells 925,000 square feet that 
year. The way his earnings would be cal- 
culated are as follows: 

In reaching his quota he sold: 

Commis- 

Stons 
Class A 644,000 sq. ft. @ $0.75 M $483.00 
Class B 35,000 sq. ft. @ 6.00 M 210.00 
Class C 21,000 sq. ft. @ 4.00 M _ 84.00 


700,000 TOTAL $777.00 
In going from 700,000 sq. ft. to 800,000 
sq. ft. (the next bracket) he sold: 


Commis- 

sions 
Class A 92,000 sq. ft. @ $1.50 $138.00 
Class B 5,000 sq. ft. @ 6.00 30.00 
Class C 3,000 sq. ft. @ 4.00 12.00 


TOTAL $180.00 
In going from 800,000 to 900,000 sq. ft. 
(the second bracket) he sold: 


Commis- 

sions 
Class A 92,000 sq. ft. @ $1.75 $161.00 
Class B 5,000 sq. ft. @ 6.00 30.00 
Class C 3,000 sq. ft. @ 4.00 12.00 


TOTAL $203.00 
In going from 900,000 to 925,000 sq. ft. 
(in the third bracket) he sold: 


Commis- 

sions 
Class A 20,000 sq. ft. @ $2.00 $ 40.00 
Class B_ 5,000 sq. ft. @ 6.00 30.00 


TOTAL $ 70.00 

His commission earnings for the year 
would then be: 

eee er $ 777.00 


eee I oo pn aiela ee wares 180.00 
SS eee eer re 203.00 
eS ee er 70.00 
$1,230.00 
Basic Salary $15* Week...... 780.00 
$2,010.00 


To calculate increase in basic salary we 
take the following commissions: 
Commission on Class A products 


first bracket above quota ...... $138.00 
Commission on Class A products 
second bracket above quota .... 161.00 


Commission on Class A products 
third bracket above quota ..... 40.00 


TOTAL $339.00 
60% of $339 = $203.40 or $3.91 per 
week, increasing the basic salary for the 
next year from $15* per week to $18.91 
per week. 

The next year John Doe's quota would 
be 1,000,000 sq. ft. However, he sells 
only 875,000 sq. ft. The method of calcu- 
lating the decrease in basic salary for the 
succeeding year is as follows: 

100,000 sq. ft. (first bracket below 

quota) @ $1.50 (Class A prod- 

et MIND 6.cceccs tax eee. $150.00 
25,000 sq. ft. (second bracket be- 

low quota) @ $1.75 (Class A 

ge) er ee 


TOTAL $193.75 
60% of $193.75 = $116.25 or $2.25 per 
week. His basic salary that year had been 
$18.91* per week. Deducting $2.25 per 
week his basic salary for the next year be- 
comes $16.66* per week. 


43.75 


* Fictitious. 
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BY 
BRUCE 
CROW ELL 


When you sell the least expen- 
sive item in your line you are 
selling only service consistent 
with its price . . . and most cus- 
tomers — illogically enough! — 
expect much more than that. 
The higher you are able to trade 
up the buyer, the more likely 
he is to be satisfied with his 
purchase. And the higher will 
be your commission check! 


The Salesman Who Is 
Too Tired to Trade Up 


@ Those of us who sell a product which is available in 
various styles and prices are frequently tempted to follow 
the easy route of taking an order for the lowest-priced item 
in the line instead of doing the necessary trading up to 
encourage the prospect to buy one of a better grade. 


The hazards that lie in such a course are plainly evident 
in the experience of a friend. This man bought the 
smallest and cheapest unit of an Arctic Circle mechanical 
refrigerator (we'll call it that anyway—it’s a fairly well 
known national brand) for a small house. He argued that 
he wasn’t sure he would live there long; he didn’t have 
much cash available at the time; anyway, because both he 
and his wife worked, they ate frequent meals away from 
home, and hence a less than normal amount of cooking 
would be done. 


To my mind the salesman who allowed my friend to buy 
this model did him a distinct disservice. Not only that, 
but he cheated himself and his company. For here’s what 
happened: 


Almost from the beginning the buyer found his refriger- 
ator was unsatisfactory because it was too small, even for 
a family of two. Since his wife was employed she had to 
shop on Saturday for the whole week, and if, in addition 
to their own needs, there happened to be a guest or two 
for the week-end, the refrigerator would not store all the 
food she needed. 


The sturdy little Arctic Circle behaved admirably in the 
Wintertime, but when the peak of Summer came and a 
heavy burden was placed upon it by the family’s demand 
for ice cubes and the cooling of a continuous supply of 
soft drinks, service troubles began. It wasn’t the Arctic 
Circle’s fault—the machine was simply being called upon 
to perform services which were beyond its normal capacity. 
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Then there came a day when Mr. and Mrs. decided to 
build a home of their own. Naturally they came into the 
market for another—and bigger—refrigerator. Would the 
prospective home owner buy the senior model of Arctic 
Circle? Not on your life! 


“T've had such a deuce of a lot of trouble with the ma- 
chine we had in the old house that I'd ‘never buy another 
of the same make!” he told me emphatically. ‘The mech- 
anism must be full of bugs. look at the money we 
spent on service! We're going to look at both G-E and 
Frigidaire, . ™ 

Now do you see how that shortsighted salesman cheated 
himself? If he had traded up and sold a better machine 
to begin with, he’d have saved his buyer untold inconveni- 
ence—perhaps even some money. For the added cost of 
the service the prospect could have had a thoroughly satis- 
factory model which would have met his needs. 


If the salesman had traded up, he would have enjoyed 
the bigger commission carried by the higher-priced model; 
he’d have had a chance, at least, to demonstrate and sell 
the big new senior model for the new home. As it is, he's 
created only a dissatisfied purchaser who is “down” on the 
company’s trade-mark and who is going around telling his 
friends about a product that failed instead of bragging 
about a product that delivered. Granted that his attitude 
is illogical and unfair, but it’s facts we have to deal with. 


Here, embodied in one simple selling incident, we have 
a demonstration of the reasons why a salesman should trade 
up. We must build satisfied customers if we're to stay im 
business. To be content to sell the easiest way—to take an 
order which involves a big risk that the buyer will regret 
his purchase—is to break one of the most fundamental 
rules of sound salesmanship. 


3 cents each, remittance with order. 
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Sound versus Unsound Procedure for 


Selecting an Advertising Agency 


At least two out of three accounts are placed for logical 


reasons, Mr. Murphy believes. But it’s the other third—the 


third that selects an agency because of family obligations, 


social considerations, “politics,” 


or irrational hopes, that 


gives the advertising business the reputation of being as 


cockeyed and neurotic as the motion picture industry. 


The second of two articles 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE first article on this subject 

may have given the impression 

that when an advertiser selects 

an advertising agency, he pro- 
ceeds with scientific precision. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It is true that there are definite 
reasons why advertisers change agen- 
cies, and that they follow specific 
processes in picking new ones. Sel- 
dom, however, are they very scientific 
about it. 

On the whole, well-seasoned adver- 
tisers do not change accounts fre- 
quently. There is an implied ethical 
tule in the agency business that an 
account should not be solicited unless 
it is dissatisfied with the service it is 
receiving from its present agency. 
Despite this rule, all advertisers are 
constantly being solicited by agency 
representatives. 

The advertiser may be so well 
pleased with his agency that he pays 
no attention to these solicitations. In 
fact, very few of them may get up to 
the Big Boss. This may go on for 
years. Then one day an agency may 
come in with an appeal that disturbs 
the advertiser and causes him to de- 
cide to change agencies. The solicita- 
tion may have little to do with adver- 
tising or with agency service. 

A striking example of this is the 
case Of the advertiser who had been 
Placing his business through a certain 
agency for ten or more years. The 
agency created the account from very 
small beginnings and built the ap- 
Pfopriation up to seven figures. The 
advertiser had never even dreamed of 
making a change. 

But he had social ambitions. An- 
other agent knew this. The other 
gent proposed the advertiser for 
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membership in a swanky club. He was 
elected. Gradually the agent intro- 
duced him into the community’s 400, 
and within a year or two he was estab- 
lished socially. Out of gratitude, the 
advertiser gave the agent his account, 
though a formal solicitation never had 
been made. 

The agency spread itself in serving 
the new account. In many respects it 
did a better job than had been ren- 
dered by the original agency. The 
advertiser was doubly pleased—that he 
was getting ahead socially and getting 
brilliant advertising. 

Just the same, the fact that the ac- 
count had been won on an unsound 
basis left it wide open for sharp- 
shooters. Day in and day out it was 


solicited. Gradually this steady pound- 
ing broke down the resistance of the 
advertiser. Only last year, knowing 
that his social position was secure and 
that he no longer needed the help of 
his agent in this regard, the advertiser 
told his organization to go ahead and 
pick an agency that satisfied them. 

This sort of thing, in 101 variations, 
happens so much in advertising that it 
is easy for an agent to become cynical. 
On a blue Monday, with probably a 
cancellation in the mail, an agent may 
conclude that business men advertise 
not because advertising is a valuable 
selling tool, but in order to gratify 
their vanity, or to pay family obliga- 
tions, or to square themselves with 
old friends. 

It is generally conceded that many 
advertisers advertise only because their 
competitors do. This is seldom true of 
the Number One advertiser in an in- 
dustry, but it is often true of Numbers 
Two, Three and Four and the also- 
rans. The extent of their advertising 
and the advertising methods that they 
employ are invariably geared to what 
the industry's leader is doing. 

For 25 years the runner-up in a divi- 
sion of the food business had been 
saying that some day he would have 
a chance to “get” his big competitor, 
who is one of the country’s leading ad- 
vertisers. The runner-up had always 
been a fairly large advertiser himself. 
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Questions for the Advertiser to Answer 
Before He Selects an Agency 


1. Are the agency’s personnel capable—and can we work with them 


2. What is the breadth of their experience in advertising, merchan- 
dising—in the broad field of marketing? 


3. What is the agency’s experience with accounts in or near our 


4. Do we need a specialized type of merchandising help along with 
copy service; and, if so, is the agency capable of rendering it? 


Do we need specialized service with respect to one or two princi- 
pal types of media; and, if so, does the agency we are consider- 
ing have the ability and experience in handling these media? 


6. Has the agency done anything to demonstrate its ability to do a 
good job of meshing advertising with the remainder of the mar- 
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The opportunity that he had been 
hoping for all his business life came to 
him last year. The Goliath of the field 
stopped its advertising for the first 
time in its career. And what did 
David do? Why, he stopped his adver- 
tising, too. He dropped his advertising 
sling shot, just when he had a chance 
to use it to ‘‘slay”” his competitor and 
to establish his leadership in that line. 

Many advertisers are always falling 
for “sirens.” Someone comes along 
with a mew system, or a sun-spot 
theory, or a new method of playing the 
advertising races, and the advertiser 
takes the siren to his bosom, tieing a 
can to the agency which may have 
taken a major part in the development 
of his business. A siren who has 
nothing to offer but promises, sup- 
plants an agency which has been de- 
livering for years. 

The siren wins his way usually by 
attacking the honesty or the ability, 
and sometimes even the intelligence of 
the agency that has the account. One 
organization of this kind has been op- 
erating for 25 years. During this time 
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do you suppose they'd let me have my rolltop desk and my stuffed fish back again?” 


it must have had a thousand accounts. 
Almost any advertiser will confess, if 
you get him in a confidential mood and 
if you promise not to tell on him, that 
at one time he fell for this siren. 

This organization offers an original 
plan of advertising. The head of the 
organization does all of the selling 
himself. He appears only before board 
meetings. He states briefly the purpose 
of his appearance before them. Then 
he asks for the amount of the com- 
pany’s advertising appropriation. No 
matter what the answer is, whether it 
is $50,000 or $1,000,000, the salesman 
flies into a great rage. He rants and 
raves and declares that any organiza- 
tion that really knows the advertising 
business could do a better job for one- 
quarter of that amount. He always 
agrees to take the account for one- 
quarter of the present appropriation, 
no matter what it is. 

That sort of a solicitation would not 
go over with practical sales executives. 
Too often, however, it does go over 
with boards, who have their suspicions 
of advertising men anyway. This or- 


ganization has a pretty good plan, The 
trouble is that it should be sold asa 
supplemental plan, not as the whole 
campaign. For this reason the system 
seldom works permanently, and the ac- 
counts that the organization gets rarely 
stay very long. 

A number of advertisers selected 
new agencies in the last two or three 
years because sales had dropped off. 
The agencies were blamed for adverse 
business conditions. In most cases 
this was not given as the reason for 
the termination of the agency com 
tracts. A vague ‘‘dissatisfaction” was 
offered as the excuse. 

In one case, though, the agency was 
frankly told why it was dismissed. The 
agency’s account man appeared before 
the advertiser’s executive committee 0 
protest. He said, “Though we have 
had pleasant and mutually profitable 
relations for years, I will not questioa 
your judgment in your decision to us 
another agency. I merely. wish to pro 
test against the reason you give for 
making the change. We are let out 
because your business is bad. Yet we 
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The Pacific National Fire Insurance Company finds it 


a sound policy to keep agents and policyholders in 
close contact with the Home Office. 

This is done by using Bell System Teletypewriter 
Service at San Francisco Headquarters, at the Eastern 
Department in Philadelphia, Western Department in 
Chicago, and at branch offices throughout the country. 
Now any of these points can reach any of the others 
in about one minute, opening a two-way channel for 
“talking in type.” 

Results are gratifying. To quote F. N. Belgrano, Jr., 
president, “Our rapidly increasing use of “Teletype’ 
facilities reflects not only the coast-to-coast expansion 
of Pacific National, but also the practical value of this 
modern communication system to all departments and 
branches of our Company.” 

Is your communication set-up geared to your cus- 
tomer service? Would you profit by closer contact 
among scattered units? A Bell System representative 
will gladly tell you about the varied Bell System ser- 
vices. Simply call your local telephone office. 
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are no more responsible for your 
slumps in sales than is your sales staff 
or your advertising manager or your 
sales manager, and certainly no one 
would blame them for the slumps. 
Advertising is only one of the factors 
in a successful campaign. There are 
scores of other factors equally as im- 
portant. You cannot pick out any one 
of these factors and put all the censure 
On it.” 

Nevertheless the account went else- 
where. The blame should be shoul- 
dered entirely by the agency which got 
the business, Any agency that promises 
to pull a company out of a slump al- 
together on the strength of advertising 
is promising too much. And that is 
exactly the trouble with many agencies 
—they promise more than they can 
possibly deliver. 


Why Some Pick Small Agencies 


A few weeks ago a company that 
has been spectacularly successful 
changed agencies. When it went into 
business 30 years ago it selected a very 
small advertising agency. The agency 
did a fine job and grew with its client. 
Three years ago the company was 
solicited by one of our largest agencies. 
The solicitation was made by a top 
vice-president, who made a splendid 
impression. He promised to handle the 
account himself. He got the contract 
on the third call. 

He did handle the account himself 
—for a while. “Then it was turned 
over to his assistant,” explained the 
company’s advertising and sales man- 
ager. ‘We liked the assistant very 
much, as he was a more practical ad- 
vertising man than the vice-president. 
Then one day the assistant’s assistant 
showed up and said that he had been 
assigned to us. This made me pretty 
hot under the collar, but I kept my 
peace and grew to like the young 
fellow. He stayed with us for a few 
months and then got another job. The 
last straw was reached when a kid just 
out of college was sent to show us how 
to advertise. Then and there I de- 
cided to go back to a medium-sized 
agency where we are sure at least of 
getting the services of a principal.” 

Many advertisers claim that some 
agencies are altogether too extravagant 
in soliciting business and too miserly 
in handling it after they do get it. In 
recent years a few agencies have gone 
haywire in making elaborate presenta- 
tions. This practice has given adver- 
tisers a bad impression. They feel that 
the agency business is highly profitable 
to be able to stand such costly selling. 
Selling of this kind plays into the 
hands of the split-commission pedlars. 

Also it furnished the bare-hand 
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salesmen with their opportunity. It is 
significant that the most effective sales- 
men in the agency field go into meet- 
ings with empty hands. They depend 
on a glib tongue and a ready wit. A 
salsman of this type landed a $500,000 
account not so long ago. An associa- 
tion announced that they were going to 
advertise and would consider plans 
from agencies. 

The plans came in by the truckload. 
Every imaginable sort of presentation 
was in the lot. There were ballooned- 
up stories that occupied the space of 
an entire wall. There were phonograph 
records. One agency even sent a 
phonograph with a series of records. 
The records unfolded a whole plan of 
campaign, including a theme song for 
a radio program. There was enough 
art work to fill a room, and enough 
copy, much of it set up and illustrated, 
to fill several scrapbooks. 

Perhaps the association was to blame 
for this extravagance. It ruled that it 
would see no agency representative and 
would consider no oral presentation. 
The leading members of the association 
—20 in all—met on a certain day to 
consider the plans and to pick the 
lucky agent. They had been working 
for hours and were becoming more 
confused and bewildered every minute, 
when an advertising agent burst into 
the meeting. The manufacturers hailed 
him with joy. He deliberately selected 
what he thought would be the psycho- 
logical moment for his appearance. 
The members were so sick of trying 
to extract a story from robot salesmen 
that it was a great relief for them to 
listen to a flesh-and-blood salesman. 


Bait Becomes Boomerang 


He began casually and confidently, 
“You know we never get up presenta- 
tions of this sort. They cost too much 
money. We do not spend much money 
in going after new business. We be- 
lieve it is sounder practice to put this 
money into serving our clients.” 

Then he turned to the leading 
manufacturer in the room and asked, 
“Mr. Smith, how much money do you 
think went into the preparation of 
these plans, counting time and every- 
thing?” Smith answered, “I know 
they cost a lot.” “Would you say 
$25,000?” inquired the agent. “TI 
think that is a conservative figure” was 
the manufacturer's reply. “You could 
buy a lot of advertising for that 
amount, couldn’t you, Mr. Smith?” 
slyly suggested the agent. “I should 
Say you could,” granted the manufac- 
turer. 

“Would you be willing to contrib- 
ute that amount to the association 
fund each year for three years, Mr. 


Smith?” “Gladly, that is a modest 
sum” was Smith’s answer. “Would 
you contribute a like sum, Mr. Jones?” 
“Certainly,” said Jones. Thus the 
agent went around the room and came 
out of the meeting in less than an 
hour with a $500,000 account to run 
for three years. 

Fortunately there has been a decline 
in the use of the unsound methods of 
selecting an agency. 

At present the seven unsound sys- 
tems are not followed to the extent 
that they were a few years ago. Of 
the 135 accounts that I studied crit- 
ically, only about 25 of them picked 
their agencies in a questionable way, 
This is less than 20%. 

Of course, most of them were good- 
sized accounts. A few are in the 
$1,000,000 appropriation class. As a 
rule, large advertisers select agencies 
more intelligently than do smaller ad- 
vertisers. But lumping all-sized adver. 
tisers together I would say not more 
than 3314% of them employed their 
agencies in an unsound way. Some 
authorities are inclined to place this 
percentage much higher, but the care- 
ful tabulation I made of the influences 
entering into the choosing of an agency 
indicate that about two-thirds of the 
selections are made on an intelligent 
basis. 


First Look at Personnel 


When an advertiser gets down to 
the actual business of selecting an 
agency, what sort of an agency should 
he look for? That depends on his re- 
quirements. Some advertisers need one 
type of service. Others need another 
type. Out of the hundreds of agencies 
in the United States, only a handful 
may be completely qualified to serve 
a particular advertiser. This is no re- 
flection on the other agencies. They 
are set up to serve other types of ac- 
counts. 

The first step to size up is the 
human units in the agencies under 
consideration. In no two agencies will 
the human equation be the same. 
Agency men vary in ability, just as do 
doctors, lawyers, architects, or enst- 
neers. Human qualities are intangt- 
bles, and therefore cannot be properly 
weighed. If they could be accurately 
weighed, however, and if the value of 
each human unit in an agency coul 
be added up, it would be discovered 
that there is wide variation in the ca- 
pacities of agencies. 

The second thing to look for is the 
breadth of the agency’s service. The 
agency system has passed through an 
evolution during the 100 years of its 
existence. At first, advertising agents 
were Only space brokers. Space buy- 
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Wi AT IS COMPANION SELLING? It’s a powerful 
double drive that starts earlier, works harder and 
carries through farther for Companion advertisers. 
The Companion goes deeper into its readers’ prob- 
lems through regular reports from 1.500 Reader- 
Editors carefully chosen as a typical cross-section 
of its circulation. 

It sells harder editorially because this intimate, per- 
sonal knowledge of what its readers want, enables a 
brilliant staff to edit directly to the true needs of the 


home-maker. And it follows through farther with 23 


MERCHANDISING 
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LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN'S MAGAZINE—3,077,498 


Companion Shoppers (Jean Abbey and Carolyn 


Pryce) who broadeast chatty buying information via 
34 radio stations weekly and arrange tie-in product 
displays at the point of sale. 

To a readership of more than 3,000,000 women who 
rate the Companion as No. | Buying Guide, is thus 
added a vast PLUS radio circulation. Companion 
Selling is not just a promotion. It’s an unbroken 
chain of goods-moving, sales-making activity that 
begins in the very homes of Companion readers—and 


ends only at the cash-register! 


CREATING DEMAND by editing to women’s needs as 


expressed by 1,500 representative Reader-Housewives 


CLINCHING SALES with a consistent program of 


Nation-Wide Merchandising 


the action of the younger man . . 


UNIOR salesmen can be prof- 
itable additions to the staff, e 
commercial lighting division of 
a large utility company has 
learned after thorough trial. Such 
youngsters help the veterans cover ter- 
ritory more intensively; they go after, 
and land, small orders; and they there- 
by pay for their own training before 
graduation into the higher ranks. 

In one year, with only four senior 
men for the entire territory, revenue- 

roducing business to the amount of 
$114,691 was installed, mainly with 
the larger accounts. With a fifth 
senior man and four junior men 
added, the senior men increased their 
production to $123,229 the next year, 
with an additional production of $31,- 
925 worth of business from small ac- 
counts handled by the junior salesmen 
—a total of $155,144. 

Average revenue per day for the 
juniors was $142, a creditable showing 
compared to the seniors’ $560. The 
former made 5,829 systematic canvass 
calls, and 3,228 follow-up calls. They 
secured an average revenue of $40 
from each Tag se as compared with 
$200 by the seniors. These results 
were most creditable for inexperienced 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Each rookie salesman is the ward of a veteran, who continuously guides 
. and sometimes, in the teaching, finds 
himself learning new things too. 


One Answer to the Problem of 
Finding Qualified Salesmen 


Youngsters put into the field as junior salesmen earn their way by 
selling otherwise neglected prospects, and when a new senior sales- 


man is needed, a trained man is immediately available. 


men, company officials believe. 

The decision of the company to ex- 
periment with junior salesmen grew 
out of several factors: The territory 
was not being half covered and the 
existing staff could not be expected to 
handle the possible contacts; much of 
the untouched potential business was 
from small accounts and it would be 
wasteful to use highly-paid senior men 
on such work; for a number of years 
the company had had no reservoir of 
new material on which to draw for 
senior men when required. 

Years ago there were company 
cadets who formed the raw material 
for various departments, but primarily 
the sales department, to draw on. A 
training course was run for them. They 
were given a thorough grounding in 
company services and the whys and 
wherefores of these services. 

Going out with senior men, the 
cadets learned to test meters, run down 
customer complaints ; they learned how 
a home should be heated; studied the 
company’s collection process, etc. From 
five to ten were training at one time, 
90-95% of them fresh from college. 

In 1930 this cadet school was dis- 
continued. One reason was the de- 


pression, but a more important cause 
was the merger of the company with 
another corporation which gave the 
former a large number of men to dray 
on who were already experienced ip 
the heating and lighting field. 


It was not until the Fall of 193, 
that the company began to feel the 
need for a fresh reservoir of new men, 
The real need was felt coincident with 
the decision to develop intensively the 
commercial lighting activity of a cer. 
tain territory. 

The company’s commercial lighting 
section does not sell equipment: It 
sells the advantages of new or addi- 
tiona] equipment, which is purchased 
through the fixture dealer and installed 
by the electric contractor, the com 
pany benefiting from the transaction 
in added load in kilowatt electric sales. 

At the start of a new year, the sales 
area had in the vicinity of 25,000 com. 
mercial lighting customers. The crew 
for that territory was five senior com. 
mercial lighting men, none with les 
than seven years’ experience. Obvi- 
ously a larger crew was required to 
cover the field intensively. 


Senstien Jobs to Greener Men 


An analysis was made of every cus 
tomer’s lighting account in each terti- 
tory and they were then divided into 
two classifications: Customers using 
over 500 kilowatt hours per month; 
and those using under 500 kilowatt 
hours per month. The object of this 
division was to give the senior men the 
bigger jobs to work on. 

Four college men were chosen rang: 
ing in age from 21 to 24. The junior- 
senior system was planned on a six 
months’ trial basis. In each of fout 
senior men’s territories, one junior 
man was placed, the senior being made 
responsible for the junior salesman. 
Their territories were approximately 
the same, but the junior man was 4s 
signed to the smaller accounts. 

The junior men were green. They 
had to be trained from the beginning; 
they had to be given confidence in 
themselves. 

First, they were put through a three: 
day course of office education, chiefly 
schooling in commercial lighting 
They were given information on meter 
setting; on company policy; rules; 
procedure. 

They were assigned to take the lt 
Salle-General Electric course in com- 
mercial lighting. (Prepared by La Salle 
University in conjunction with Ger 
eral Electric Co.) This was a cours 
requiring several months’ application, 
and study was done in the men’s own 

(Continued on page 68) 
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PASTEPOT AND SHEARS 


Syndicate Mats and 
Group Supplements Are 


And 146,000 Oklahoma homes know there is no other newspaper like it! 


Readers know that from first to last page the 
Sunday Oklahoman is their own newspaper, mir- 
toring every news item and feature from a typical 
Boiler plate copy, syndicated 
supplements and impersonal features have never 
had any place in the Sunday Oklahoman. 


Oklahoma angle. 


The Sunday Oklahoman has its own editor apart 
from the Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times. Its own fashion artist interprets the 
world’s fashions in terms best known to Oklahoma 
women. 
Ognition. Its literary, dramatic and music critics 
are native Oklahomans. 


color comics are printed in its own plant. 


Its staff cartoonist has won national rec- 


Its sparkling 16-pages of 


And through Mistletoe Express, its own 
ear eae 
tate-wide motorized distribution system, the same 
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Sunday Oklahoman that is being read at Oklahoma 
City breakfast tables is placed on doorsteps in the 
farthermost corners of the state that same morning. 


The Sunday Oklahoman has been specifically 
planned to enlighten, instruct and entertain Okla- 


7 


homa. It depends upon the excellence of its own 
staff to produce such a newspaper. Through its 
men, methods and machinery it has become the 
favorite of Oklahoma . . . the largest Sunday news- 
paper in the Southwest . . . the fastest growing 
Sunday newspaper in the entire South. 
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THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.»« THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES »« THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


MISTLETOE EXPRESS SERVICE »« WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY »« KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS 


KLZ, DENVER (UNDER AFFILIATED MANAGEMENT) »« REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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New Jersey 


Always Reaches Home 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Representatives— New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
d 4 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 


1938 RECESSION PROVIDES YARDSTICK 
FOR MEASURING POWER OF ADVERTISING 


Analysis of year-end reports of a group of 


national advertisers having combined sales 


volume in excess of 5 billion dollars shows that those who maintained advertising 


pressure had best sales records. 


Ratios of 1938 sales to 1937 (average was 84) and ratios of 1938 to 1937 expenditures 


(average was 89) in magazines, farm papers 
figures not available) show that: 


$ 


THESE COMPANIES LET THEIR ADVERTISING 
SLIP BELOW AVERAGE RATIO 


HAD HIGHER THAN 
‘ERAGE SALES RATIOS 
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69° HAD LOWER THAN 
AVERAGE SALES RATIOS 


and network radio (newspaper dollar 
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THESE COMPANIES HAD AVERAGE 
OR HIGHER ADVERTISING RATIOS 


75° HAD HIGHER THAN 
AVERAGE SALES RATIOS 


25° HAD LOWER THAN 
AVERAGE SALES RATIOS 
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@ It's an insidious thing, this bifurcation. It's 
not published in A. B. C. reports or Standard 
Rate & Data information. And even your best 
space solicitors won't tell you about it. 

Yet bifurcation is reducing many farm- 
market advertising campaigns from epic-efforts 
to polite howdy-mams. 

Bifurcation, dictionarily speaking, is a fork- 
ing, as a road forks .. . or as an advertis- 
ing medium forks its editorial appeal 
and circulation to reach different types 
of people and markets. 
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of your advertising goes into the ann 
market for which you intend it. Some 


goes somewhere else... And in neither field 
can the bifurcated medium build dynamic 
readership to support your advertising. 

If you want power in the farm market. take a ™ 
magazine that does not bifurcate into towns, 
villages, suburban gardens or apartment dwell- 
ings. That magazine is Capper’s Farmer. 

One look, through one issue, will prove that here 
is a unique selling tool . . . designed to do | 
the one, all-important job of carrying 
your advertising directly to the inter- 
ested eyes of more than 1,160,000 modern 
farm families. 


Capper’s Farmer. 


.. Topeka, Kansas ~ 
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CASH VERSUS CREDIT HOW THE RETAIL DOLLAR 
IN 14 RETAIL TRADES IS SPENT BY SEASONS 
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LAN your advertising for some city sell- 
p ing plus some Country Gentleman and 
you'll get more for what you spend than 
you'll ever get with city selling plus more 
city selling. 

This is true because some city business can 
be sold at a profit . . . some can’t. It is true 
because the cream of country business pays 
out better than business dug from below 
cream-line in cities. 

In point of sheer volume—some 40 cents 
of every dollar spent at retail in this country 
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simply doesn’t come from city pockets, and 
can’t very well be influenced by city adver- 
tising. That’s the part spent by folks from 
agricultural communities. 

Automatically, the most profitabie part of 
this business added to the most profitable 
part of city. sales means the most profitable 
overall picture you can paint for yourself. 

Automatically, when you've bought the 
cream of city business . . . and then keep on 
spending in city areas, the cost of every 
dollar’s worth of business just goes up and up. 


But the cost of country business got by 
using Country Gentleman is relatively low. 

Low because the cream of agriculture’s 
people make up Country Gentleman’s over 
2 million families. Low because the power of 
Country Gentleman to influence these big- 
buying families is such that no idea backed 


‘by its pages has ever failed to get action. 


Pull some of your dollars out of the dog- 
eat-dog competition for city business— and 
let ’em reap the un-mown profits out among 
the new-mown hay! 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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DAYTIME RADIO CONTINUES TO CLIMB 


Percentage of Dollar Expenditures, Day and Evening, 1931 - 1938 
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¢g U, EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10 PERCENT OF EACH YEARS TOTAL 


69.0% OF ALL U.S. RURAL FAMILIES OWN RADIOS 
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HAMILTON KEDDIE, MANAGER 
ExECUTIVE ComMMITTEE 
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CONTRACTOR 
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Mr. Raymond W. Welch, 
pirector of advertisine » 
National Geographic Magazines 
sixteenth and M streets» 
Washington» D. Ce 


Dear Mr. Welch: 


This Club started adv as far as ny 
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a a policy of withholding 
as media, I personally 
tands as & thing apart, 
other reP f magazine OT group of 
magazines would resent my this information. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Heide 


Hamilton Keddie,» Manager 
TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
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Each is a family representative of one of 5 major income classes. | As might be expected, the druggist makes his 
biggest sales of “Personal Care” items to those with the biggest incomes. | But---at the end of the day, wher 
he tallies up his total sales, the picture is different --- because there are more people in the poor to medium grou; 
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than in the upper brackets. 


A DOLLAR THIS WAY. © 


THE 3 IN POOR TO MEDIUM THE 2 IN UPPER BRACKETS 
GROUP (UNDER $1000 - $2999) $3000 - OVER $5000) 
MMe ws wer OOO®OOOLOHLO® 
DAY'S RECEIPTS WAS DIVIDED: 
THE POOR TO MEDIUM GROUP THE UPPER BRACKETS 
INDIVIDUALLY THE 5 INCOME BUT EACH DOLLAR OF THE ENTIRE 
SPENT THESE SUMS GROUPS DAYS RECEIPTS WAS DIVIDED 
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HERE'S COMPETITION FOR YOU! 


)} Over a usine year span Ford and Chevrolet have battled neck and neck; cumulative figures show Ford ahead by an 
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In Automotive Daily New 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


1938 Recession Provides Yardstick 
for Measuring Power of Advertising: 
During the month of February SALES 
MANAGEMENT secured copies of the 
year-end profit and loss statements 
from all national advertisers from 
whom such reports were available. 
These reports were then compared 
with the previous year's operating re- 
sults to find the ratio of 1938 sales to 
1937, and similar comparisons were 
made on the advertising done during 
the two years. The comparison be- 
tween company officials who sat on 
their advertising money chests as 
against those who opened them up 
and used them to compensate for the 
business slump makes a_ striking 
tribute to the power of advertising. 


Cash vs. Credit in 14 Retail Trades: 
This Pictograph tells at a glance the 
selling policies of important retail 
classifications. 

How the Retail Dollar Is Spent, by 
Seasons: The second Pictograph on 
page 35 has decided value in plan- 
ning both sales quotas and advertising 
appropriations. 

Daytime Radio Continues to Climb: 
The jump from 21% of the radio dol- 
lar spent during the daytime in 1931 
to 34% in 1938 is in itself spectac- 
ular, but if the Pictograph had been 
constructed on the number of hours 
rather than the number of dollars the 
climb would have been much more 
precipitous. Night-time ates are 
twice the daytime rate. 

69% of All U. S. Rural Families 
Own Radios: ‘This state outline map 
shows a striking sectional uniformity. 
Note that the highest percentage of 
tural radio homes are in the extreme 
East and the Pacific Coast, that the 
next highest group spreads out across 
the East South Central states, etc. 

5 People Go into a Drug Store: 
This Pictograph would have been 
statistically correct if only half the 
story had been told. The editors be- 
lieve that it illustrates graphically the 
differences between guality and guan- 
tity and the great need for giving both 
sets of facts in presentations. 

Here’s Competition for You: Over 
a nine-year span the Ford Motor Co. 
has sold one-half of one per cent more 
cars than its principal competitor, 
Chevrolet. This competition, depicted 
On a racetrack oval, is at least a 
partial answer to those misinformed 
people who think that most of our 
larger manufacturing companies have 
4 monopoly in their fields. 
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Yor Dood 


came to TROY! 


Mural by George Gray in the 
Hendrick Hudson Hotel, Troy. 


When the original 
“Yankee Doodle.” his 
neighbors and their fami- 
lies “came to town” they came to Troy. Today many 
descendants of “Yankee Doodle” dwell on the fertile 
farms of Troy’s trade area. When they “come to town” 
they, too, come to Troy. 9 

They’ve money aplenty to spend, for Census of Agri- 
culture figures show many high income farms in this area. 
Their buying power is added to that of the more than 
119,324 metropolitan consumers who live within the 
314-mile radius of Troy’s A.B.C. City Zone. 

The effective way to promote sales to “Yankee Doodle” 
and his neighbors is use of The Record Newspapers—sole 
Troy dailies. Because you secure blanket coverage through 
one medium at only 12c. per line, Troy is New York 
State’s lowest cost major market. 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING AND EVENING 


Over-the-Counter or “Mail-in” 


Premium Offers—Which? 


The way you answer this question may determine whether 


your premium campaign turns out to be a rousing success, 


an indifferent sales-maker, or a discouraging flop. 


BY FRANK 


H. WAGGONER* 


Editor, Premium Practice and Associate Editor, SM 


ETAILS have an annoying 
habit of impeding the prog- 
ress of a premium campaign, 
if not defeating it altogether. 

Such a detail is the apparently minor 
matter of whether to make the offer 
over-the-counter or “mail-in.” 

A soap manufacturer, for example, 
whose flaked product was, well dis- 
tributed and widely sold, was faced by 
the advent of a competing product, 
backed by a vigorous promotional 
campaign, which was bound to attract 
attention and draw away sales. 

As a counter attack it was decided 
to offer a certain premium with the 
purchase of three packages of the 
product. The object was to take the 
housewife out of the flaked soap mar- 
ket for three times as long as she was 
usually out of it, and do this by induc- 
ing her to buy three packages instead 
of the usual one. The reasoning was 
that while she was using up the three 
packages she would be immune to any 
competitive sales appeal. 

The plan seemed logical and the 
premium one that should have a wide 
appeal to housewives generally, and 
it was decided to go ahead. Then 
some one raised the question as to how 
the premium was to reach the cus- 
tomer. Should it be delivered by the 
dealer at the time of the purchase, or 
should the customer mail in a sales 
slip or send the flaps from the three 
cartons and receive it by mail? 

The necessity for speed forced com- 
pany Officials to a decision based on 
snap judgment: They decided to make 
a “mail-in” offer. When the cam- 
paign failed to step up purchases ap- 
preciably, it was decided that the 
choice of a premium was unwise. In 
reality, however, it was the method of 


* This is the seventh of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Waggoner. Others appeared 
in the June 15, July 15, August 15, Sep- 
tember 15, and November 15, 1938, and 
January 15, 1939, issues of SM. 
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distributing the premium that made 
the campaign flop. The competitive 
situation clearly called for an over-the- 
counter offer. 

The question of how to distribute 
the premium is one that confronts 
companies offering any form of direct 
premium—those given outright with a 
specified purchase, as well as those of- 
fered on the combination sale or pur- 
chase privilege basis. 

In deciding this question the chief 
consideration is the effect of either 
method on the number of probable 
redemptions. It may be said to be 
fairly established, based on many com- 
parative tests, that the returns on a 
mail-in offer will only be from 10% 
to 25% as many as where the pre- 
mium is delivered over the counter at 
the time of the purchase of the prod- 
uct with which it is offered. 

Hence if volume of acceptances of 
the offer is desired, the over-the-coun- 
ter delivery of the premium should be 
used when at all feasible. 

There are a number of factors ac- 
counting for this increase in the num- 
ber of returns where the premium is 
delivered with the purchase. In the 
first place, it is a completed transac- 
tion. In the second place, many 
housewives—and men, for that matter 
—don’t like to write more letters or 
send in more coupons than are abso- 
lutely necessary. In the third place, so 
many other things keep cropping up 
that the sending is postponed from 
day to day, until it is finally aban- 
doned. In the fourth place, there is 
the matter of postage, 3 cents —or 
possibly 6 cents, if box tops or similar 
proofs of purchase are required. 

As attractive as the over-the-counter 
delivery is from the standpoint of the 
far larger number of acceptances, 
there are factors to be considered be- 
fore deciding upon that method of 
distribution. Among them are: 

(1) Possibility of Unit Package: It 


FREE! 


CAKE DECORATOR 


This handy cake decorator is 
being offered for a very short 
time absolutely without cost 
to you. 


Just visit your local grocer 
who ie featuring DEER- 
WOOD CAKE FLOUR. 


With your purchase of 
2 packages at the regu 
lar price, he will give 
you one of these decor- 
atoms FREE. Bat do 
quickly because the aup- 
ply is limited and there 
will he no more when the 
supply is eahausted. 


DEERWOO 


“FEATHERWEIGHT” 


Deerwood takes Mrs. Housewife out of 
the competitive cake flour market for 2 
longer-than-usual period by making a 
limited-time over-the-counter premium 
offer to induce her to buy two packages 
of Deerwood flour. By the time she’s 
finished with those she may be immune 
to rival millers’ claims. 


LIBBEY SAFE-EDG ‘| 
GLASS TUMBLER IN 
EVERY PACKAGE © 
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Reg. 25e Value 


Premiums which can be packed in the 

same container as the product make per 

fect over-the-counter premium offers be 

cause, requiring neither handling nor 

storage, they promise the dealer extra 
sales without extra work. 


It is universally acknowledged that if 
possible the dealer should be relieved 
from any unnecessary extra handling 
of added items. Because of this, pre- 
miums are often enclosed in the pack- 
age. Ridgway’s did this with their 
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DELIVER | 


"Anywhere in City and Suburbs ; 
ee TT 


We DELIVER ... not just newspapers to the stands or front 


doors . . . not just sales messages to the largest evening circulation in America— 


600,000 families every weekday and 1,000,000 Sunday . . . BUT WE DELIVER 
advertisements to the minds and consciousness, to the attention and wanted-lists 
of the best sales prospects in the best market in America . . . because an adver- 
tisement in this newspaper is in the news stream, on the best traveled reader 
interest path in publishing, on the broad highway of human interests and needs 


... WE DELIVER life to advertisements, as well as audience and buying power. . . 


And WE DELIVER sales, results, returns, receipts in the cash registers 
and company ledgers . . . move good merchandise from maker, jobber, dealer to 
buyer ... from loading platforms to ultimate consumption . . . BECAUSE this 
medium is big enough so every New York outlet or dealer feels its sales effective- 


ness, strong enough to sell everywhere in this market . . . 


Remember, too . . . that the Journal-American has been delivering 
for forty years .. . delivers today at a lower cost than ever before!—with new low 
rates of $1.00 daily, $1.25 Sunday . . . Deliver a major portion of your next 


New York appropriation to the Journal-American, and watch this paper deliver! 


new york JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Represented nationally by: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
New York « Chicago + Detroit « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh - Boston + 
MARCH 15, 1939 


Rochester + Baltimore » Atlanta + San Francisco « Los Angeles + Seattle 


Teaspoon tea, designing a special car- 
ton to hold the teaspoon, Hecker 
Products, Soap Division, enclosed their 
dish towel in an envelope in the car- 
tons of Silver Dust, while Nash Cof- 
fee Co. banded silver-plated knives 
and forks to the outside of their 2- 
pound and 3-pound jars of coffee. 

(2) Single Shipping Case: Pre- 
mium offers that win the largest meas- 
ure of dealer (and jobber) coopera- 
tion avoid all unnecessary handling of 
extra cases, such as one for the product 
and another for the premiums. 
Where there are two different cases 
or units there is danger that the pre- 
miums may not arrive with the prod- 
uct, or in the correct proportion ac- 
cording to the dealers’ orders. To 
overcome this many premium users 
employ special shipping cases that 
hold both the product and the correct 
number of the premiums. 

The later trend is to make the ship- 
ping case also serve as a display con- 
tainer, by having the top hinge up and 
wings unfold, carrying on their then 
exposed faces advertising material 
relative to the offer. With the pre- 
miums in the case with the product, 
the case is likely to be placed in an 
important position in the store. 

(3) Not Too Bulky or Fragile Pre- 
miums: Consideration for the dealers, 
on which cooperation depends, calls 
for the avoiding of premiums that are 
either too bulky or fragile. Retail 
stores are crowded with the goods on 
sale, and few have any empty space 
for a case of bulky premiums. Dealers 
will not be enthusiastic; even if they 
are offered a compensation for the 
handling of such items. By the same 
token, they do not want to assume 
responsibility for fragile premiums, 
with attendant (though often unjusti- 
fied) breakage claims from customers. 
In justice to the glass manufacturers it 
should be pointed out that individual 
compartment shipping cartons have 


CHIPSO'S SPEEDY “SHAMPOO SUDS” 
HELP MAKE YOUR.WASHDAY EASY! 


Chipse Routs Dirt In-a-Flash “ae 


Without Hard Rubbing or Scrubbing— 
Gets Family Wash Daraling Whitel 
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been designed that will permit tum- 
blers, goblets, pitchers, cups and 
saucers, plates and other items to be 
shipped without risk of breakage. 

(4) Compensation to the Dealers: 
If the premium is to be handled sep- 
arately from the product, the trend is 
toward making an adequate compen- 
sation to the dealers for the extra han- 
dling. In some states the retail 
grocers’ associations have, by resolu- 
tion, demanded it. The time is defi- 
nitely passed when the dealers will be 
satisfied with the statement that they 
should be willing to handle the pre- 
mium because of the profit they will 
receive from the increased volume of 
sales of the product. 

Compensation vs. Mailing Cost: 
Where the product is one that can be 
satisfactorily handled by the dealer as 
a separate unit, a growing number of 
premium users feel it is preferable to 
pay the dealers as handling compensa- 
tion what it would cost them to han- 
dle the returns by mail. If the han- 
dling cost is 1 cent and the postage is 
11, cents, they feel it is better to give 
the dealer 214, cents, and the same 
holds equally true where both han- 
dling cost and postage are larger, 
although there should be charged 
against such an allowance the cost of 
delivering the premiums to the dealer. 
In most cases that would be only the 
cost of delivery to the jobbers. 

When Are Mail-In Offers Advis- 
able? When there are a number of 
premiums from which the customers 
may make their selection, the mail-in 
type of offer is the only one practic- 
able. It is not feasible to have the 
dealers carry a stock of a number of 
different premiums just to enable cus- 
tomers to make their selection. They 
would spend more time over that than 
in buying the product. 

Where cash is required for the pre- 
mium in addition to the purchase of 
the product, so that the offer becomes 
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INOLE PAPER CORP, + NEW YORK CiTy 


If your premium is offered for proof-of-purchase plus cash, and if, in addition, 
it is a bulky object such as the mop or skillet shown here, you will be wise to follow 
the example of Chipso and Seminole and make your offer a “mail-in.” 
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really a coupon-and-cash or a purchase 
privilege offer, and it is not considered 
practical to ask the dealer to handle 
the extra money, the mail-in plan ig 
the solution. In some cases the money 
is paid to the dealer at the time of the 
purchase of the product, and he orders 
the premium, which brings the cus. 
tomer back to the store. 

Where this plan is used, a blank is 
provided for the dealer’s use in order. 
ing the premiums, and he is expected 
to send his check for the aggregate of 
the sums paid by the customers whose 
premiums are included in any one 
order. Sometimes this is handled 
through the jobber, who relays it to 
the manufacturer unless the jobber 
carries a stock of the premiums under 
arrangement with the manufacturer of 
the product. 

With Radio Programs: Where the 
manufacturer making the premium 
offer is sponsoring a radio program, 
and the offer calls for an added sum 
in cash above the purchase of the 
product, the tendency is to use the 
mail-in type of offer. With the re 
minders and urging to send for the 
premium in the “commercials,” and 
repeated at each succeeding program, 
there is not the same likelihood of 
procrastination in the sending. Hence 
the percentage of returns is higher 
than where no radio program is used. 
Then two additional phases develop: 
The returns give a check on the re- 
sponsiveness of the radio audience; 
and they provide a most valuable list 
of actual, current users of the product. 

Pre-Testing Dealer Preference: 
While there has been so much said and 
printed about pre-testing premium 
offers to ascertain, as nearly as pos- 
sible, what would be the public reac- 
tion to a proposed offer, there has not 
been sufficient attention paid to pre- 
testing dealer preferences as to how 
the offers should be made and the 
premiums handled. 

The success of any premium offer 
can be all the more assured if the 
dealers are wholeheartedly supporting 
it. Hence it would be wise for any 
premium user to discover the’ prefer- 
ences of the men behind the counter. 
Would they rather have the customers 
send in for the premiums, or would 
they rather handle them and be paid 
the equivalent of the net mailing and 
handling cost? What kinds of pre- 
miums are they willing to handle? 
What about size and bulk and possible 
breakage? If added cash is to be re 
quired, should it be sent to the manu- 
facturer or would they prefer to han- 
dle it themselves in order to bring the 
customers back for the premium? 

Such knowledge would be most val- 
uable. It can be had. 
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GENERAL(.) ELECTRIC 
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“GENERALG) ELECTRIC” S 
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Cath 


25 %100 
WAIT SIZES 


Diligent and unre- 


lenting research has 

made the General Electric 
Company one of America’s 

_ outstanding industrial corpo- 
rations, and has convinced G-E 
of the importance of the point of 


sale in merchandising. 
* 
FORBES has been privileged to create 
and produce many items to help the 
sales of G-E products... write, wire 
or ‘phone Forbes for this same co- 
operation. 


FORBES gyre 
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TIP. Indicative of continued good busi- 
ness in the three-quarter BILLION dol- 
lar Nebraska-southwestern Iowa Market 
are the following January (1939) fig- 
ures: Bank clearings up 6.3%; Bank 
Debits up 4.2%; Postal Receipts up 
8.2%, setting a new 8 year high; Build- 
ing Permits up 328%. World-Herald na- 
tional advertising linage up over corre- 
sponding February of 1938. 


I [Wr More Nationa] 
Advertisers are’A” | 


Scheduling 
the 


EASY-TO-SELL is the rich Nebraska- 
southwestern Iowa Market. With annual 
retail sales greater than St. Louis, new 
car sales greater than Baltimore, and 
an effective buying income greater than 
that of San Francisco—The Nebraska- 
southwestern Iowa Market is a MUST in 
the 1939 plans of every profit-wise Sales 
Manager. 

EASY-TO-REACH with ONE and only 
ONE newspaper is 70% of this market's 
total “city” population, numbering near- 
ly a million consumers. In the 307 
largest Nebraska and southwestern Iowa 
cities, The Omaha World-Herald, on an 
average, goes into 7 out of every 10 
homes. ONE newspaper moves goods in 
307 cities — at one low cost. 


Typical of the Nebraska-southwestern 
Iowa Market’s 307 largest cities is RED 
OAK, IOWA. Annual retail sales, $2,- 
998,000.00. Population, 5,778. World- 
Herald Daily coverage 74%; Sunday 
coverage 75.3%. 


0 MA H A 


World:Herald 


Natn'l Advertising Reps: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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T HE 


HE people of the Anthracite 

Region have decided that an- 

thracite and the region in which 

it is produced should be more 
adequately promoted. 

Merchants and union mine workers, 
bankers and beauticians, housewives 
and hotelmen, policemen and publish- 
ers, clergymen and children . . . they 
have just raised $150,000 to add to the 
industry’s own $50,000 for exhibits at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

If you know what motor cars mean 
to everybody in Detroit, or steel in 
Pittsburgh, you have some idea of 
what anthracite means to the 1,500,000 
residents of five counties in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

In this area of 486 square miles all 
the anthracite coal in the Western 
Hemisphere is produced. It embraces 
several good-sized cities, such as 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Hazelton, 
and scores of smaller places. Some 
100,000 of its people are employed 
directly in the preparation and mining 
of anthracite. They receive annually 
$155,000,000 in wages. This money 
is primarily responsible for keeping the 
rest of the businesses of the region 
going. 

In addition, the 45,000,000 tons 
which the region produces annually 
provide $100,000,000 a year in rail- 
way revenue, and are sold to 6,000,- 
000 homes and to other customers in 
a dozen northeastern states by 9,000 re- 
tail coal merchants, who have some 
40,000 employes, and $375,000,000 
invested in plants and equipment. 

Like many another older industry, 
anthracite has been beset in recent 
years by aggressive new competitors. 
Oil and natural gas have made in- 
roads. The business and employment 
of the industry and of the region have 
suffered. But anthracite has refused to 
take its licking. 

In July, 1936, the industry—pro- 
ducers and dealers of anthracite and 
anthracite-burning equipment—united 
to meet the attacks by organizing An- 
thracite Industries, Inc. 

Through cooperative research, ad- 
vertising, merchandising and other- 
wise, the industry has added several 
million tons to its annual volume, and 


Anthracite Region’s “People” 
Unite to Promote Industry 


Labor’s participation in this promotion project may represent 
something new in cooperative advertising and selling: The advey 
of an era when workers become fully conscious of the fact tha 
thousands of jobs rest upon adequate sales promotion. 


now has some reason to hope for a 
ultimate annual basis of 60,000,000 o 
70,000,000 tons. It has widened 
somewhat the area of anthracite con. 
sumption. 

Particularly significant is the fac 
that anthracite stoker sales in 1937 tox 
100%, and in 1938—while oil burne 
sales were declining about 29%—the 
pushed forward 39.1%. 

Not only the industry but the peo 
ple who live in the Anthracite Re 
gion have begun to do their part to 
make this fuel an increasingly potent 
factor. Recognizing their common 
aims, the two groups today are wotk- 
ing closely with each other to achier 
them. 

An important phase of the indus 
try’s promotion this year will be an ex 
hibit at the New York World's Fit 
—in the Home Building Center. 

A. I., Inc., several months ago ap 
propriated $50,000 for the showing 
at the New York Fair. In_ propor 
tion to its total income, the amount 
was large. It would provide, as you 
might say, a fair showing at the Fair 

But the people of the Anthracite 
Region felt that more should be done. 
Until January 11 this greater program 
was just “talk.” Then suddenly, in 
six weeks, with organization of the 
Anthracite Boosters, it has become : 
reality. 

Anthracite Boosters, with the help of 
Anthracite Industries, Inc., set out t 
quadruple the industry’s $50,000—t 
promote the region as well as the it 
dustry at the Fair. The communities 
agreed to raise a total of $100,000, and 
the mine workers a total of $50,000. 
The aggregate ante has been lifted 
from $50,000 to $200,000. 

And almost everyone in the counti¢s 
of Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Northumberland and Schuylkill is to 
day united in a program to “Buy, 
Burn and Boost Anthracite.” 

Under Henry Dryfoos, III, of Hazel: 
ton, general chairman of Anthraatt 
Boosters, local chairmen, treasurers a0 
publicity managers were appointed for 
the sixty cities and towns in the fit 
counties. Sub-committees were n 
for various types of businesses a 


groups. 
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Specific quotas, varying with produc- 
tion and population, were set for each 
community. These ranged from $200 
in small towns to $9,100 for Scranton 
and $11,500 for Wilkes-Barre. Mem- 
bers of the three divisions of the 
United Mine Workers of America in 
the region pledged themselves to raise 
$50,000, on the basis of $1 from each 
miner and 50 cents from each worker 
in the mines. 

Following a meeting at the New 
York World’s Fair grounds of 96 
business executives from the Anthra- 
cite Region, Frank W. Earnest, Jr., 
president of A.I., Inc., announced the 
launching of Anthracite Boosters. 


ANTHRGLITE 
ERHIBIT 


A hundred thousand people in the An- 
thracite Region share President Earnest’s 
pride in the Booster poster. 


Grover A. Whalen, president of the 
Fair Corporation, congratulated the 
new organization for their ‘effort to- 
watd welding together for mutual co- 
operation the forces of the public, la- 
bor and industry.” 


Then, with the help of its field rep- 
tesentatives in the region, A. I., Inc., 
set out, step by step, to provide the 
various units of Anthracite Boosters 
with a variety of specific suggestions 
and material, as part of a comprehen- 
sive organization and fund-raising 
program. 

A suggested proclamation was sent 
to the mayors. (Nearly all of them 
signed it.) This proclamation said, 
among other things, that the anthra- 
cite display “should be in keeping with 
the size and importance of our great 


Anthracite Industry”; that the people - 


of the region have “expressed a de- 
‘ite. . . to participate actively in 
the creation of a fund of sufficient 
size to accomplish this purpose.” The 
Mayors then proclaimed “Anthracite 
Oster Weeks,” and urged citizens 
to “lend their fullest support and co- 
Operation’ during that period. 
Pastors of churches were requested 
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private bath, circulating ice water, modern and com- 


f/ fortable furnishings. Many rooms air-conditioned. 


Five restaurants. Rates from only $3.50 single. 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 


sft” aa 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 1] WEST 42ND STREET 


AKRON 
TIRE FACTORIES 
PLAN SPENDING 


Factory modernization programs, involving an aggregate 
expenditure of millions of dollars, either have already 
been started or are under serious contemplation by\nearly 
all Akron rubber companies. 7 

This was disclosed by a survey after Akron had been 
cheered by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s announce- 
ment that it is planning to spend $3,000,000 to bring its 
factories here to top-notch efficiency. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. already has a comprehen- 
sive improvement program under way, it was learned. 

Although company officials would not discuss the expen- 
diture involved, it was understood to be a substantial 
amount. In addition, increasingly favorable consideration 
was reported being given to Akron as a site for certain 
expansion in new fields. 


. . . and HERE IS MORE GOOD NEWS 


Akron led the state in a general improvement in retail sales during January 
as compared to January, 1938, a report by Ohio State University’s bureau of 
business research showed today. 


A 2 per cent dollar volume increase in retail sales was shown in the state 


as a whole, but in Akron the gain was 10 per cent. 


For Complete Coverage of this Alert, 
Free-Spending Market, Use the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1839 
Represented by: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


to announce the program from their 
pulpits on Sunday, January 22, and 
Sunday, January 29. Many of them 
did so, because ‘this movement is part 
of a great organized effort to bring 
prosperity to our city.” 

Team captains went to work to sign 
prominent citizens, members of wom- 
en’s clubs, church societies, service 
clubs and fraternal organizations, par- 
ent-teacher associations. . . . Cities 
were zoned. One individual was made 
responsible for all solicitations and col- 
lections in each block. Every member 
of every family was solicited. The 
objective was $1 a membership, but 
larger amounts, of course, were not re- 
fused. Thousands of children gave a 
dime or more apiece. 

An important field consisted of 
manufacturers who sell supplies and 
services to anthracite-producing com- 
panies. Pennsylvania Power & Light 
contributed $5,000. Several powder 
companies—Atlas, du Pont, Hercules 

came in. So did Bell Telephone of 
Pennsylvania. . . . Nor were the 
manufacturing and retailing groups 
serving anthracite workers ignored. 
Wrigley's Gum, A. & P. and American 
Stores were a few of these ‘‘non-resi- 
dent” contributors. 


This phase of the program was not 
confined to corporations. Former resi- 
dents and ‘‘friends of the region” were 
asked to contribute $1—or more. 

The material provided by A. I., Inc., 
included lapel buttons for individual 
contributors ; posters for stores, schools, 
movies; folders describing the World’s 
Fair; ads for use by newspapers on 
their own or for sponsorship by local 
stores or groups; slugs and slogans for 
ads; radio spot announcements for sta- 
tion-break periods or sustaining pro- 
grams; publicity articles; suggested 
talks before service clubs, etc. . 

Throughout the drive, a series of 
daily bulletins on organization and 
progress was sent by A. I., Inc., from 
New York to all concerned. The pro- 
motion material and the bulletins 
were handled by J. P. Duffy, assistant 
to the president of Anthracite Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Large and small cities both did their 
part to put the drive over. Scranton 
and Carbondale, in Lackawanna Coun- 
ty, both exceeded quota in the first 
two weeks. . . . Ashland, in Carbon 
County, had a quota of $1,200 for 
its population of 7,164. Its total con- 
tribution was more than $2,000. 

Interesting as the work of Anthra- 
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cite Boosters was in winning the 
support of all the people in its com. 
munities, the program was most sig. 
nificant, probably, in showing Labor's 
recognition of its stake in industry's 
promotion. 

The unions set their own quotas, and 
funds collected were kept in separate 
accounts. Their participation was not 
an “official” step by United Mine 
Workers of America. Union officers 
and members acted voluntarily and in. 
dividually. Funds were collected both 
at union meetings and at the mines, 

Labor unions are powerful in the 
Anthracite Region. United Mine 
Workers of America is one of the 
largest, strongest and wealthiest unions 
in the country, and one-fifth of its 
entire membership is concentrated in 
those five counties. 

The workers there manifestly real- 
ize that they can prosper only as their 
industry prospers . . . that the in. 
dustry can prosper only as it is able 
to project the advantages of its product 

. that effective promotion means 
more and better jobs. 

Anthracite Boosters have done some 
things these last few weeks that should 
cause other industries and regions to 
study and to emulate. 


Consumer Movement: 
Pain in the Neck—or 
Sales Opportunity ? 


(Continued from page 20) 


of five silver dollars, awarded to the 
visitor who answers her questions 
most fully and correctly, has some 
bearing on the large personal attend- 
ance, but a heavy mail response proves 
that women listen to the broadcasts 
over their own radios, apparently be- 
cause they really want to know “what 
to ask for, what to look for,” etc. 
The average housewife cannot un- 
derstand why any manufacturer should 
wish to withhold information about 
merchandise, provided there is noth- 
ing harmful or actually objectionable 
in it. She does not demand informa- 
tive labels for all her purchases, but 
merely for those with hidden qualities 
that she cannot judge at the point of 
sale. She resents the undue coddling 
in industry’s attitude: “Too much 1n- 
formation will only confuse the shop- 
per.” She recalls the opposition of 
the rayon industry to fibre identifica: 
tion—"“But now that it’s here,” she 
counters, ““we’re buying far more fay- 
on than ever before.” She feels that 
opposition to the labeling of reclaimed 
wool is unjustified. “It isn’t that we ff 
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rejudiced against reclaimed wool; it 
has its place in the scheme of things 
just as much as virgin wool has. But 
we want to know when we buy it.” 

The consumer movement is big, and 
its ramifications too numerous to cover 
them all in one article. But it seems 
important to touch, at least, upon its 
effect on advertising. It has given mo- 
mentum to the trend toward “‘truth- 
in-advertising,” but has gone much 
father in swinging the pendulum 
toward factual, informative advertis- 
ing There is no reason for business 
to be alarmed at this. As one leader 
in the movement expressed it, “We 
are not asking that you sacrifice glam- 
or, or human interest, or any of the 
other things you like to inject into 
advertising. We only ask that you 
add facts. What we want is informa- 
tion.” 

That this is being done becomes 
evident upon investigation of current 
copy in mewspapers and magazines. 
Furniture, household goods, cameras 
and automobiles are being advertised 
in language that is at times actually 
technical. The consumer is getting 
that education he so much desires, as 
we observe in the parenthetical phrase 
in this typical bit of furniture copy: 
“Frames are kiln-dried ash (kiln-dried 
ash is more expensive than ordinary 
lumber-yard seasoned ash and it will 
not split or warp!).” Often the in- 
formation is itemized in numbered 
patagraphs. Illustrations are  sur- 
rounded by bits of copy with arrows 
pointing to the sales features stressed. 


Salvation for Business? 


In his article in the January 16 issue 
of Retailing, “Ride or Resist the Tide 
of the Consumer Movement,” H. W. 
Brightman, chairman of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council, 
asks : 


“Can this swelling river (the consumer 
movement) be measured? What can busi- 
ness do about it? Can its latent energy be 
converted into a power for good or will 
it in time mire business in its flood?” 


He concludes optimistically: 


“A straightforward presentation to the 
public of its story by an individual con- 
cen or by an industry is good busi- 
ness. It is a job which American business 
should have started long ago. It was the 
successful application of this method which 
helped to defeat the California chain store 
tax legislation. It is the method adopted 
by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
in its fight against the tax proposals. It is 
the basis of the Consumer-Advertiser Coun- 
Gil proposed by the American Association 
o Advertising Agencies. | Macfadden, 


Hearst and Crowell are some of the pub- 
lishers who have organized public relations 
Programs in defense of advertising. 

t me at this point parenthetically re- 
mark that, while the time has come for the 
Public to have a thorough understanding of 


th 


€ justification of a business and its con- 
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tribution to the general welfare, and while 
it is a highly desirable thing for business 
openly to tell its story to the public, it is 
an entirely different thing for business to 
clothe this story in the guise of smpartial 
consumer education. Leaders of organized 
consumers are well aware of this distinc- 
tion. 

That the advice in the last para- 
graph is well founded is confirmed 
by SM’s research in this subject. Again 
and again leaders in the movement 
told us, in effect: “We are flattered 
that business wants to cooperate with 
us. In many respects we are willing 
to cooperate with business. But don’t 
try to deceive us. We want to know 
who is behind every overture made to 
us, and why it’s being made.” 

Two examples of this skepticism are 
Mrs. Dunbar’s_ reference, quoted 
earlier in this article, to the special 


interests that “are trying to prey” on 
women’s clubs, and the Journal of 
Home Economics’ article, “You Must 
Ask Questions,” which points out that 
“there are many spurious forms of 
consumer education which must be de- 
leted and discredited if the whole pro- 
gram is to survive. To tell the true 
from the false, one must demand of 
every consumer service a true ‘state- 
ment of its purpose and program, its 
source of funds, who makes its pol- 
icies, and what are the qualifications 
of its personnel and supporters.” 


Organized consumers are a force to 
be reckoned with today. For the busi- 
ness, large or small, that wants to sur- 
vive, there is only one answer to Mr. 
Brightman’s question, ‘Ride or resist 
the tide?” The answer is ride. 


, 


As a Champion Golfer’s Drive 
YOUR ADVERTISING IS 
ALWAYS PAR OR BETTER IN 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 


TRAIGHT—direct— without hook or slice, your advertis- 
ing goes to your customers and prospects in Department 
Store Economist. Avoid the “traps” of incomplete coverage 
—eliminate lost strokes expended in hit-or-miss circulation. 
Conduct your sales “drive” in Deparment Store Economist 
| that offers you selected, controlled coverage in the field. Mer- 
chandise Managers and Buyers, Advertising and Display 
Managers and Store Executives—those responsible far buying 
| and reselling your goods, or purchasing them as store equip- 
ment—all those you must reach are readers of Department 
Store Economist. More of these “key buyers” read this one 
magazine than any other publication in the field. 
Advertise in Department Store Economist for complete 
coverage of the department store field. 


«DEPARTMENT STORE 
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Chestnut Street at 56th 
PHILADELPHIA 
1836 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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201 Oceano Drive 
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Peak Cities of June 


The following figures show for the 151 cities of 50,000 population or more | 
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| Sees 104.75 4173 DN vesecancawe | 101.69 .2569 evinced minineinwe 89.59 | .1600 (27x) 
Woterbury..........0. 104.75 | .4555 (31Z) "| \Brockton............... | 101.54 1563 (4X) Augusta.------s-eeeeee 88.63 | .1302 
New Haven............ 104.71 | .45 ae a oi : d 
ew Haven 04.71 | 4555 | ancaster 101.37 1722 (15X) Waco = Pn 86.60 | 1440 
|) ee J e 
i ceusiiennindl 104.63 | .2347(6X) ||San Diego............. 101.96 | .2706 Semnsnsreeeconseet ya 
WeemtOR. cc ccccccccccccs 104,43 .1775 (30X) | Reading............+.- | 101.22 -2197 (25X) ag aR $3.81 | .0650 
South Bend............ 104.33 -2345 |\San Francisco........... | 101.09 2.2618 DMempblls. oc cccccccccce 83.39 8435 
Rs wcccceenene 104.28 .3332 CR nt carecebense 101.00 .2683 } 
sca edneawactenen 104,22 1.1718 Portland, Me..........- | 100.99 2416 ie tccdeeneeaie 62.67 | .2725 
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Explanatory Notes: The *’S. B. P. Trading 
Area National Buying Power %"" is a total of 
the buying power percentages for the counties 
making up the trading area of the city, as 
taken from Sates Manacement’s April 10, 
1938, Survey of Buying Power. The counties 
making up the trading areas of the 151 cities 
have 93.96% of the nation’s buying power. . . 
Certain cities, such as Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, have a combined trading area, and the 
same buying power percentage is shown for 
each. . . . Certain other cities, such as Ham- 
mond, Ind., are parts of a larger metropolitan 
market, but the percentage of the county in 
which it is located is shown separately. Such 
cities are designated with an X.... Some 
counties contain several cities over 50,000 for 
which bank debits are available, and the 
county buying power percentage is given for 


each. Los Angeles County is an example. 
Such cities are marked Z. 


. County percentage included in Cleveland 


area. 


. Ibid Philadelphia. 
. Ibid San Francisco. 


Ibid Boston. 


. Ibid Philadelphia. 
. Ibid Cleveland. 
. Ibid Philadelphia. 


Fall River and New Bedford combined. 


. County percentageincludedinHoustonarea. 


Ibid Chicago. 


. Ibid Cincinnati. 


Ibid Chicago. 
In same county as Springfield. 


. County percentage included in Kansas 


City, Mo., area. 


. Ibid Philadelphia. 


16. In same county as Los Angeles. 

17. County percentage included in Boston ares 

18. Ibid Boston. ; 

19. Minneapolis-St. Paulcombinedtradingares 

20. County percentage included in New York 
area. 

21. Ibid San Francisco. 

22. Ibid New York. 

23. Ibid Beaumont. 

24. Ibid Denver. 

25. Ibid Philadelphia. 

26. Ibid Chicago. 

27. Ibid San Francisco. 

28. Ibid Seattle. 

29. Ibid Kansas City, Mo. 

30. Ibid New York. 

31. Same county as New Haven. 

32. County percentage included in Harrisbutf 
area. 


—< 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 


BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934 - 1936 
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When you were a kid in school, 
“The Ides of March” had a pleasant, 
poetic ring to it. Then you grew up, 
and it meant the deadline for the un- 
pleasant income tax. And you under- 
stood why the hill-billies always had 
it in for “them revenooers.”” 

* * * 

Can Business and Government now 
be friends? Yes, say the editors of 
Fortune, who proceed to offer a ten- 
point platform of liberalism. And 
very sound, too. 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, according to 
Bill Cameron: “All difficulties are 
soluble in intelligence. Think of what 
the composers have been doing for 
centuries with only eight notes!” 

* * * 


Striking a less serious note, we've 
had “recovery” of a sort for a great 
many years. In the lost-and-found de- 
partment. 

* * * 

V. V. Masterson, of St. Louis, 
thinks the Heinz adjective, “‘sun- 
scarleted,” a ‘‘febrile’’ effort. A very 
choice comment, Mr. Masterson. 

* * * 

The Charlie Chan influence is 
spreading. Witness: ‘Attend closely! 
Small ad like small clue lead way to 
big result. Want-ads in Inguirer of 
more number than in other papers of 
Pennsylvania. Refreshing results most 
welcome. Better to buy ad to sel] than 
to follow fallacy! You don’t have to 
be detective to know that Inquirer is 
Philadelphia's greatest selling me- 
dium.” 

x * * 

In the Dictionary of Events there is 
an item about the year 1836 that will 
make you groan in the year 1939: 
“The national debt of the United 
States being paid, the surplus revenue 
is divided among the States.” 

* * * 
NIT—"Do you read Life?’ 
WIT—"No, I shave myself.” 

* * &* 

Appropriate: New York’s electric 
eels are down at the Battery. 

* * * 

“The Arrington Limited Editions 
Club announces a First Edition,” said 
a four-page, deckle-edged announce- 
ment which came in the mail. The 


rs2] 


yall 
= 


“first edition” is Kenneth Barton Ar- 
rington II and the proud ‘“‘publishers”’ 
are Edna and Kenneth Arrington. 
Ken is advertising manager of Omar 
Incorporated, Omaha. 
a 
Do you remember when no high- 
school dance was complete without a 
paper moon? 
* * # 
Pat headline for hats by Bonwit 
Teller: “So many sailors, you'll be at 


sea. 
* * 


Quite Quotable: “A salesman is a 
walking, living, breathing example of 
the ideals of his firm. The character 
of his organization is reflected in his 
own character. His behavior raises or 
lowers the prospect’s opinion of his 
firm. They judge the firm by the 
man.” — Wilferd Peterson, in The 
Jaqua Way. 

* * 

“The Farmer Takes a Wife,” sang 
a headline gaily, when Farm Journal 
announced its blending with The 
Farmer's Wife. 

* * * 

Addressing a conference of indus- 
trial editors, Wichita’s H. R. Lauder- 
milk said a mouthful: “The house- 
organ should represent the institution 
and not the editor. . . . My advice to 
you is to take your name off the mast- 
head. You are not selling your ability 
as an editor or writer—you did that 
when you got your job. You are sell- 
ing the product, services, name, and 
prestige of the institution under 
whose name the magazine is issued.” 

-. - 

Western Union Pep Message No. 
1359 goes: ‘We are behind you for 
victory. Bring home the bacon.” I'd 
like to add: “We are egging you on.” 

* * * 

Humphrey Bourne, a native of Ire- 
land, tells me how the Haig & Haig 
pinch-bottle came to be. He said a 
Scotsman pulled at it so hard to get 
the last drop, the sides collapsed. 

*x * * 

“There are 32 reasons for smoking 
Raleighs.” There are 32 reasons for 
brushing your teeth, too. 

* ok * 

A very small boy with rumpled hair 

stretched up to the counter, handed 


the druggist a note scribbled on a tom 


bit of envelope. The druggist read 
it, wrapped a blue jar, rang up 10 
cents. After the transaction, the re. 
porter in me prompted me to retrieve 
the note, which was still lying on the 
counter. It read: “1 jar of olivo Hair 
grease.” For one of our local gigolos 
no doubt. 
a 

Self-medication may be as risky for 

business as it is for the individual. 
* * * 

When an advertiser is captious, and 
consistently so, he produces a sort of 
mental constipation in the copy-writer. 
Productive copy is never approached 
in a mood of negation. It calls for 
the singing heart, and typing fingers 
that are never, never muscle-bound. 

eS 

Western Electric's Phil Thomson 
won the A&S gold medal for his out- 
standing contributions to advertising. 
He spells his name without the “p” 
and I can’t claim relationship. 

* * &* 

There’s a wheeze somewhere in the 
foregoing paragraph. Maybe I will 
get a gold medal some day for out- 
standing contributions to relations. 

* * * 

Television should offer the nearly 
perfect medium for advertising, 
directed as it will be to eye and ear 
simultaneously. It should come closer 
to personalized selling than anything 
we've had yet on the mass-audience 
scale. 

* * * 

This month, Wm. S. Scull G@, 
Camden, N. J., is celebrating 108 
years of importing, blending, and 
roasting fine coffees. I used to say that 
the greatest coffee-roaster of them all 
is Postum, which ‘“‘roasts’’ coffee in 2 
big way, but always politely. 

“a 


An old line, but a good one, tossed 
off by Chase & Sanborn’s Don 
Ameche in a radio skit: “I knew yo 
when you didn’t know caviar from 
bird-shot.”” 

* * * 

Last month, a bank-closing in New 
Jersey made the headlines. We dida! 
“plan it that way,” surely? 

ss 

A familiar sign of the ‘nineti, 
“Hold Your Horses,’ has given wa 
to another: “Curb Your Dog.” Tit 

. marches on! 

The Times-Picayune’s Andy Talbe 
is trying to muscle-in on my potale 
deal. He sends a slogan: “Treat You! 
Taste-Buds to Miller’s Spuds.” (Aside 
to Albert Miller Co.: Accept No Sub 
stitute!) 


T. Harry THOMPSON. 
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through and straightening out a dirty, emaciated 
magazine every time you want to get some fig- 


ures out of it, read the paragraph below. 


* * * * This year SALES MANAGE. 
MENT is going to bind enough copies of the 
April 10 Survey of Buying Power to fill ad- 
vance orders. Send in your name and address— 
and signify your willingness to pay $2.00— 
before March 30. Your copy of the special 
edition—bound in durable, blue cloth, with 


gold stamping—will come to you a few days 


after April 10. 


We shall be able to fill advance orders only, so 


send in yours today, to... 


Seles Manageménit 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


5, 1939 


THIS YEAR GET A BOUND COPY 
OF THE SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


If you are sick of thumbing 


Marketing Flashes 


A New Low-Priced Auto Is on the Way—Fresh 
Angles on the Perennial “How to Get Sales” 


Economy Car 


Studebaker Corp., South Bend, will 
bring out a new car, the ‘‘Champion,” 
to compete with the Big Three next 
month. It will be low-priced, but 
built to the “same rigid specifications” 
applied to the “President’’ and to the 
“Commander,” Studebaker’s highest 
and medium-priced models. 

“Every dimension of the Champion 
will compare favorably with that of 
other occupants of the low price field.” 
However, economy of operating cost, 
particularly gasoline, is the major talk- 
ing point. The company has found 
that 88% of the nation’s 25,000,000 
cars are owned by families with in- 
comes of $60 a week or less. Some 
8,500,000 autos, or 34% of the total, 
are owned by people with weekly in- 
comes of $20 or less; 5,375,000 cars, 
or 21%, are owned by people in the 
$21-$30 a week class. Talk of econ- 
omy in upkeep, obviously, is bound to 
fall on willing ears. 

The company is investing $4,000,- 
000 to battle GM, Ford, and Chrysler. 
About $2,500,000 has gone into new 
tools and dies. An advertising war 
chest of $1,500,000 has been supplied 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago, Studebaker’s agency for many 
years, to carry the fight into the 
enemy's camp. 


Melo-Paya 


Not many moons ago this depart- 
ment prophesied the advent of a 
freshet of papaya juice drinks. Our 
mantle of prophecy is being worn with 
a satisfied smirk, for here (see picture) 
is what has happened in St. Louis. 

Melo-Paya Bottling Co. introduces 
its carbonated beverage, whose chief 


MELO -PAYA 
BOTTLING CO. 


CE. 247! 


GARDNER BROS. 


ingredient is the tropical fruit chock- 
full of everything to do you good and 
help you too, with a fleet of trucks. 
Front, sides, and rear act as billboards 
to inform passersby of the new drink. 
Uniformed service salesmen operate 
the trucks supplying retail outlets. 

Besides having a lip-smacking taste, 
say papaya addicts, the drink aids 
digestion. 


Money-Dozit 


Memphis, Tenn., sprouts odd names 
in merchandizing. Piggly Wiggly and 
Keedoozle originated there, both prod- 
ucts of Clarence Saunders’ fertile 
brain. Now a “Money-Dozit’’ store 
has been opened in the home bailiwick 
of Boss Ed Crump. 

Patrons of the M-D emporium get 
change from an automatic change- 
maker, drop coins in a slot, and out 
pop groceries, drugs, and sundries. 
Automat restaurants are a success in 
New York, so backers of the automat 
store hope it will be equally popular. 

American Automatic Vending Ma- 
chine Corp. operates the store. Fred 
Montesi, Sr., who runs a chain of 38 
self-service Liberty Cash Grocers, heads 
the corporation. Should the innova- 
tion click in Memphis, he plans to 
license similar stores up and down the 
land under the name Money-Dozit 
Store System. 


S-W’s No. 1 

Sherwin-Williams Co., N. Y., whose 
paints “cover the earth,” rates its 
“Home Decorator,’ a book of painting 
and color suggestions, as its No. 1 pro- 
motion piece. Three million copies 
are printed each year for distribution 
by dealers, who pay part of the cost 


pe theally nen torre tne 
The fot °F TEU TASTE SENSATION» SQ years 


W from 
He Ti phic. 


MELO |PAYA 
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Four vitamins, ten minerals, and pepsin are supposed to be in papaya. 
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and receive their imprint on the back 
cover. 

This year's edition contains two 
articles written and _ illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent, author-explorer-artist, 
He describes the use he made of paint 
and color in furnishing or refurnish- 
ing his homes in Ireland, Maine 
Alaska, Vermont, and New York's 
Catskill Mountains. Moreover, the 
“Home Decorator” contains numerous 
colored photographs and drawings of 
attractive interiors and exteriors. Some 
of the illustrations are from the home 
decorating sections of the various 
women’s magazines, and they are eye. 
filling. Paint, of course, has a large 
place in each. 

Many dealers, according to S-W’s 
agency, T. J. Maloney, N. Y., have 
uniformed girls to distribute copies 
house-to-house. As they do so, they 
explain the decorating counsel offered 
by the dealer, and the company’s deco- 
rating studio. 


Conmar Products 
Corp., Bayonne, N. 
J., maker of slide 
fasteners,  intro- 
duces this display 
figure as a trade- 
mark. He is made 
of wood, and an 
actual zipper fast- 
ener forms the legs. 
Pulling his chain 
demonstrates the 
smoothness of the 
fastener. He is be- 
ing made in vari- 
ous sizes for coun- 
ter and window 
display. Retailers 
have ordered “over- 
whelming” quanti- 
tities, according to 
Mears Advertising, 
Inc., N. Y. agency 
which created the 
figure. A contest in 
consumer and trade 
papers will seek a 
name for him. 


CONMAR 


We’re Still Here! 


Electric razors get the ballyhoo, but 
time-honored steel blades and razofs 
are still doing business at the old 
stand. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
for example, remains the biggest single 
factor in de-whiskering the male 
Down in Florida Gillette is testing # 
mew double-edge razor, the “Tech. 
It has a “new slotted construction 
that makes the razor “non-clogging | 
“is skid-proof, never _ side-slips ; 
“holds the blade like a vise, edge 
can’t vibrate”; a new solid guard bat 
(instead of the former comb teeth) 
“smooths the skin ahead of the shav 
ing edge.” 
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With five Gillette blades, the Tech 


will be automatically reduced, but such 


square feet, making $87.50, or a total 


ck slls for 49 cents on a money-back reductions are limited to the extent of $237.50; 60% of $237.50 is 
arantee “if you would dream of that they cannot exceed the total basic $142.50 or $2.74 a week which would 

vo | patting with it” after shaving. Maxon, _— salary increases. Reductions in basic be deducted from the basic salary. In 

by | inc. N. Y., places the copy in Florida salary are figured in exactly the same _no event, however, can the basic sal 

st. newspapers. Way as increases, except that the total be reduced more than it was increased. 

at Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, footage by which the representative is In order to clarify the’ complete op- 

h. | is likewise employing Florida papers short of reaching his quota is figured eration of the plan, an example is 

ne as a testing ground for a new razor at Class A product rates and the 60% = shown in the “How the Plan Works” 

\’, | blade. Priced at 20 for 25 cents, the 1S figured on that basis. column on page 23. 

he | “High Speed” double-edge blade is For example, suppose the quota were This compensation plan is in effect 

us | offered on a “one week, no-risk test. 800,000 square feet, and the repre- only as long as the representative is 

of | Use one, two or three blades if you —_ sentative sold only 650,000 square in the employ of this company. Basic 

me wish. If you are not completely satis- feet. The first 100,000 square feet he salary, expenses, allowances, and com- 

me | fied. . . every penny will be cheer- fell below his quota would be figured —_—missions will cease to be paid immedi- 

we fully refunded.” Grady & Wagner, at the rate of $1.50 per 1,000 square ately on any representative's ceasing to 

ve- N. Y. agents, are in charge. feet, or $150. As he fell 50,000 feet be so employed. 

rge Buzz of electricity has not yet below the first bracket from the quota This plan operates on a fiscal year 
downed out the scrape of steel on this 50,000 square feet would be fig- basis. In other words, the year starts 

wy’; | jowl before the country’s bathroom ured at the rate of $1.75 per 1,000 from date it goes into effect. 

ave | mirror. 

pies 

hey | Inescapable Radio 

us That minority of people who dislike 


radio had better head for the tall tim- 
ber: “Our goal now is a radio in every 
room of every house, a portable to 
catty about, and a radio in every motor 
car,’ James M. Skinner, president of 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. told 
the Winter sales convention of Philco- 
men at Palm Beach. 

In 1938 Philco sold 20% of all 
radio sets, he added. This year he 
foresees a further 40% rise in sales to 


tion—is PERSUASION. 


THE POWER 
OF PERSUASION 


The force that’s greater than command, coercion, intimida- 


Benjamin Franklin Bills’ talking motion picture, “Persuasion 


Makes the World Go ’Round,” is persuasion scientifically an- 
alyzed and presented. It is a practical medium for demonstrat- 
ing to your salesmen the principles which have made Mr. 
Bills both a successful business man and a teacher who has 
inspired others to win success. 


teach an all-time high. 

As do most other radio authorities, 
Mr. Skinner places widespread use of 
television in the distant future, al- 
though “Philco will announce a lim- 
ited number of television sets in May. 
Television will have no great effect on 
tadio sales. They are definitely non- 
conflicting. Not for a long time will 


television reach half the people of this 
country.” 


This sound motion picture brings to you, with all of the power 
of the motion picture in expressing words with action, the 
Bills Five Steps—Comparison, Suggestion, Explanation, Con- 
firmation, and Conclusion. These are the Five Steps to effective 


negotiating and selling that will make your salesmen persua- 
sive rather than cigar hander-outers. ; 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE offers this master produc- 
tion on a reasonable rental basis. FREE previews will be given 
for executives by our nearest unit. 


Own Salaries by y 


Salesmen Fix Their 


( MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE also offers 
H 9 | you, on a moderate _rental basis: Elmer 
0, but omasote Ss Plan “How os Mabe me 5 dieser: vty Aa ~ 
razors ; sented,” “How to Win a Sales Argument,” 
e old (Continued from page 23) “How to Make Your Sales Story Sell,” “How 
to Remember Names and Faces,” and R. M. 
ye ? McIntire’s “Beware of Mental-itis.” These 
Soston, § | a. For example, suppose the com- | talking sales pictures have helped thousands 
single Missions earned on Class A products | of sales people in all branches of business 
Over a from executives to store clerks, to get more 
male. $20 nd above the quota amounted to business. May we send you details? 
ting 8 0. Sixty per cent of $200 is $120, 
Tech’ . $2.31 per week. This added to the 
sction” asic salary of $15* per week would MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, 
ging’ a the basic salary for the next year (An Independent Organization) 
1 ,,. -31 per week. 
slips ; P i eek — 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
P Co 
edge nversely, if the representative's 
ard bat — for the next year, or thereafter, 
“teeth) il below the quota the basic salary Ss 
e shav * Fictitious. | 
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Tender Care, Not Brag, Brings 
Back Strayed Ex-Customers 


For a re-selling job that combines a 
fillip of humor, a modest recital of past 
performances that makes sense, the follow- 
ing by W. C. Caldwell, of United Mer- 


cantile Agencies, stands out. 
were unanimous in 
month’s first prize. 

“An old colored woman down this way 
had four children. She named them Eeney, 
Meeney, Miney, and— George. She said 
she just’ didn’t want any Moe. 

“Your last claim was given to us in 
June, 1938. We have tried to give you a 
faithful and satisfying service in the hope 
that you would come back for ‘Moe.’ You 
surely know from other letters how very 
much and how often we think of you and 
we don’t want to let you forget us. 

“Gray Brothers of Syracuse had drifted 
away from us for no particular reason but 
they came back recently with a $2,400 
claim. We got it satisfied for them within 
a week. Milbradt Mfg. Co. of St. Louis 
just recently sent in their first claim for 
quite a while. They said, ‘We have heard 
so much of your magic for others that here 
is your chance to show us some of it.’ 
Although we do not want anyone to think 
of us as magicians, we did get their claim 
completely settled within 48 hours. As 
you can well imagine, they will come back 
for ‘Moe’ of that same kind of service. 

“Whenever you can use it, please ad- 
dress your claims to my personal attention. 
Serving others is a joy to us as well as a 
profession. We shall fight for you and 
your interests until the proverbial hot place 
freezes over. So remember us on the very 
next claim you have, won't you, please?” 


The judges 
awarding it this 


Money Talks in This Short, 
Easily Adaptable Epistle 


Awarding a bonus in a sales contest is 
as old as selling. Awarding it before the 
contest begins is a fresh twist which W. E. 
Green, of National Theatre Supply Co., de- 
vised with commendable results. 

His letter to the firm’s representatives 
had a crackling $5 bill attached. A line 
of music bore the glad tune, “You've got 
$5 and you can ask for plenty more.” 
Then followed these three meaningful 
paragraphs: 

“This $5 is yours and $5 more just as 
soon as you get that first bona fide order 
for E-7’s or Super Mechs. 

“I'm jumping the gun and sending you 
half payment in advance because I feel the 
least anyone will do in this campaign will 
be to earn the bonus for the first pair. 
I know you won't embarrass yourself by 
having to return it to me. There's over two 
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weeks to go and if you haven’t got the 
order yet, you can—I know you can do 
so and more too. With the $10 safely 
away, then there’s $15 and then $25 and 
£25 and $25. 

“YOU CAN ASK FOR PLENTY 
MORE!” 


He Sidesteps Competitors by 
Something They Can’t Offer 


Competition in every line to which you 
can put a name is always sharp, and to 
tell the truth (though we wouldn’t admit 
it publicly) those competitors offer most 
of the points to which Our Company points 
with pride, 

Fred D. Pfening Co., bakery engineers 
and manufacturers of Columbus, Ohio, 
edges his firm over into the ranks of “‘ex- 
clusive’” with a neat approach. Signed by 
President Pfening, the letter was designed 
to pull inquiries. It did, he reports, in 
gratifying quantities. 

“Sing a Lullaby of Peacefulness! 

‘Maybe I’m wrong—but I have a hunch 
that the most important thing that any 
bakery equipment manufacturer can sell a 
bakery operator is undisturbed sleep. 

“There must be a_baker’s dozen of 
manufacturers who offer you air condi- 
tioning — fermentation rooms — proof 
boxes — bread coolers. But the one thing 
that we feel we can do better than the next 
fellow is to keep our customers from 
worrying by understanding what suits their 
need and seeing that they get it. 

“Work is work around a bakery, but 
with Pfening equipment, it can be accom- 
plished more easily and efficiently. The 
result is that if you use Pfening air condi- 
tioning you can clear your desk at quitting 
time; you can forget fermentation, proof- 
ing, and bread cooling troubles; spend 
your evenings at golf, bridge, pinochle, or 
what-have-you and go to sleep in peace and 
confidence that Pfening equipment will 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


Round Table Winners 
for February 


W. C. Catpwetri 
United Mercantile Agencies 
Louisville 


R. S. Rosinson 
Advertising Manager 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A. R. McFarianp 
Sales Manager 
United Autographic Register Co. 
Chicago 


keep your production on schedule . . . with 
uniform loaf quality . . . satisfied bread 
consumers . . . and profit. 

“We have an engineering staff who 
really understand your problems, and can 
plan your requirements from a practical 
bakery and engineering standpoint .. .a 
rare combination. 

“May we hear from you one day soon?” 


Will Salesmen Use Those 
Elegant Tools You Provide? 


Providing salesmen with selling helps is, 
of course, an important step. But then 
you have to keep right on pounding into 
them the value of using said helps. Menell 
E. Boyce, of C. E. Erickson Co., Des 
Moines, tells his men about a sales tool 
in the following bulletin in a way to put 
across the idea — instead of provoking the 
retort, “more Home Office pep stuff.” No- 
tice that he has completely cut out over- 
enthusiasm and exaggeration. 

“Sorry, fella, but there was a sales- 
man in here from Blank & Co. just the 
other day and we bought from him.’ 

“Say! Where have we heard that be- 
fore? ; 

“Yeah — and ain't it a sinking feeling 
to know that the fellow was actually in the 
mood and willing to buy advertising spe 
cialties — but you didn’t get there quite 
soon enough—a nice order ‘Gone with 
the wind!’ 

“Well, guess there isn’t much you can 
do about that order — it’s water over the 
dam —but it might happen again — and 
here’s something you can do— it's the 
‘Hold Everything! advance card. We're 
sending you a quantity of them. All you 
have to do is address them to some of yout 
best customers or prospects whom you 
would like to ask to ‘hold up’ on their 
buying, at least until you have had an op- 
portunity to show them your new 1939 
Erickson line. 

“Fair enough, isn’t it? Of course, tt 
isn’t guaranteed to work in every cas¢— 
but you'll probably find enough of them 
that are willing to wait for you —and 4 
a result you'll get some nice extra bust 
ness — some nice extra orders that the 
other fellow might have gotten if you 
hadn’t sent out this ‘advance notice.’ 

“We've gone to some little expense 
prepare and print a large quantity of these 
cards for you — they're more attractive and 
colorful than those we sent you last yéeaf 
—we believe they'll get attention and a 
tion — at least in enough cases to make 
them worth while to use. We hope they'll 
help you get some extra commission ch 
— and some extra business for us. 

“Why not sit down — right now — ad 
dress them and get them in the mail? 
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HOW 10 WIN 


CUSTOMERS, INFLUENCE 

ACTIVE SUPPORT OF YOUR 

DEALERS IN 3,000 RURAL 
MARKETS 


When your rural dealers see your advertising in 
a magazine, or hear your radio program 
they’re bound to be impressed. They cannot help 
feeling that you’re doing a bang-up job of ad- 
vertising your goods. 

But — you'll definitely influence their active 
support . . . if you can show them that you're 
also doing a bang-up job of selling their cus- 
tomers. 

And their customers, they know, will see your 
advertising in the one place they themselves 
couldn’t possibly miss it — their local weekly 
newspapers. 

Your dealers in 3,000 rural communities read 
— and their customers read — the 3,277 Western 
Newspaper Union country weeklies. 

Through these newspapers . . . as in no other 
way ... you can prove to your rural dealers that 
you are stepping up sales of your goods for them 
among their customers. 

As a nationwide group, Western Newspaper 
Union’s 3,277 country weeklies comprise the 
largest single unit of rural circulation. The 


2-million small town and farm families you can 
reach through this medium are concentrated in 
3,000 country-towns. 

This coverage of entire communities will en- 
able you to project your sales story into nearly 
every home in every one of these 3,000 rural 
markets. 

Perhaps your distribution is sectional. Maybe 
your rural sales problem is confined to a restricted 
area. 

In either case, you’ll find Western ‘Newspaper 
Union right up your alley. For Western News- 
paper Union’s 3,277 weeklies are available in 
30 separate trading area groups. Use only the 
groups you want... for the exact territorial 
coverage you require. You're neither forced 
to take . . . nor pay for circulation you don’t 
need. 

You'll find this medium economical in all re- 
spects. For rates are right in line with national 
publication standards. 

Let us give you facts pertinent to your con- 
templated or proposed rural sales aim. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York ... 210 South Desplaines Street, Chicago 


— 
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WITH THESE SPARKLING 
WORLD’S FAIR TUMBLERS/ 


@® Right up to the minute ...a premium 
that will get your product into the home 
...a premium that ties in with something 
seen, read about or talked of by everyone 
in every home. 

This year people are World's Fair con- 
scious— millions will visit the New York 
World's Fair. 

Get the jump on competition...step up 
sales...with these sparkling, crystal-clear 
Safedge glasses. Each is decorated in 
brilliant colors with a replica of some out- 
standing World’s Fair building. 

Samples will demonstrate the excep- 
tional appeal of these interesting, service- 
able glasses. They will come to you 
promptly from the nearest Libbey office 
together with prices and complete details. 
Write for them TODAY. 

e 


Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio... Chrysler 
Building, New York. . . LaSalle-Wacker Building, 
Chicago ... New Center Building, Detroit... 
Whitney Bank Building, New Orleans .. . Norris 
Building, Atlanta ... 2 Leader Lane, Toronto. 


LIBBEY 
SAFEDGE 


Also distributed by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, O... Branch offices in most principal cities. 
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Advertising Advertising 

For the twentieth year N. W. Ayer & 
Sons, Inc., is sponsoring its “advertising 
advertising’ service to daily newspapers 
and farm journals throughout the United 
States and Canada, and to date some 1,678 
papers in both classifications have contracted 
for the service. This represents 83.2% of 
the publications to which the service was 
offered at the beginning of the year. 

The agency prepares the ads, donates 
them free of charge to publications that 
wish to carry them “to promote advertising 
as a service to the public and the adver- 
tiser.”” Ads contain no mention of the Ayer 
firm as sponsors of the service. 

The agency estimates that since it started 
this service in 1919 daily newspapers and 
farm journals have devoted $48,000,000 
worth of space to the series “while the 
cost of preparing the advertisements and 
furnishing them to the publishers has 
totaled approximately $250,000.” 

The newspaper series consists of 52 “‘all- 
type” advertisements, one for each week in 
the year, supplied to the paper in four- 
column by 10-inch size, while the farm 
paper schedule calls for 12 one-page ads, 
to appear monthly. Much of the copy is 
seasonal, and talks of the service rendered 
to consumers by advertising. 


Agency Notes 

Dillingham, Livermore & Durham, Inc. 
is the impressive name of an advertising 
agency recently formed at 745 Fifth Avenue 
New York. And from reports as to its 
initial accounts, the business will be like. 
wise. D. L. & D. has not announced these 
yet, though. 

The principals include Jesse L. Liver. 
more, Jr., son of the “Wolf of Wall 
Street’; James B. Dillingham, Jr., and 
Robert Crook Graham, both from Benton 
& Bowles, and R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, Jr., 
recently with Warwick & Legler. 


John D. Simon, who resigned as vice- 
president of Joseph R. Gerber Co., Port 
land, Ore., February 1, has purchased the 
advertising agency business of Crossley & 
Hamm, Inc., same city, and will operate 
the firm under the name of John D. Simon 
Co. Among the Portland clients of the 
new agency are Oregonian Publishing Co, 
First Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
and George Lawrence Co. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., will open an 
office in San Francisco the latter part of 
this month, under the management of 
Bryan Houston, for four years an account 
executive in the agency’s New York office. 


During the week of 
February 5, news- 


papers subscribing to 
the N. W. Ayer “ad- 


vertising advertising” 
service carried this ad, 
theme of which was 


entine Day. Although 
the ads in this series 
are intended for 40- 
inch space, they may 
be set to any size suit- 
able to the newspaper's 


1000 Ways to Say 
"I LOVE YOU" 


Sending a Valentine is an old custom which began 
esteem. Then the Victorians got hold of it and there 
was a sharp rise in the lace paper and ribbon market. 

But now, how that custom has expanded! The shops 
are filled with a bewildering array of lovely tokens, 
all designed to express that same old sentiment to 
some one on February 14th. 

Of course you'd like to send “something different.” 
but what? The more you walk around and lock, the 
dizzier you get. Why not relax? Sit down and study 
the advertising pages of this newspaper. Here, you'll 
find the stores’ own selections of the most appropriate 
gifts, and at prices to fit any purse. 

Cupid only offered a message of three little words. 
but on these pages you'll find many ways to say 
“I Love You.” 


one just sent a little message of love or 


make-up. 
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His assistant will be Wilmer S. Hanson, 
also of the New York office. Chief ac- 
gunts to be handled from San Francisco 
we Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., and 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. 


Robert Porter King Advertising Agency, 
Parkersburg, West Va., has been appointed 
t) membership in the First Advertising 
Agency Group, bringing the total number 
of affiliates in that network up to 28. 


The name of the firm of Bennett & Snow, 
Inc, Boston advertising agency, has been 
changed to Bennett, Snow & Walther. 
Frederick P. Walther, Jr., is vice-president 
f the agency. 


Herbert A. Thompson and Leonard E. 
luce, of Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York, 
have developed the Scanacord, an instru- 
ment to determine the attention value of 
any given piece of advertising copy with 
mechanical precision. The Scanacord. 
through which the reader views the piece 
of copy being tested, makes a record of eye 
movements on two rolls of film, which are 
then projected simultaneously om the copy 
used in the scanning, revealing the course 
and speed of eye travel by a series of mov- 
ing spots of light. 

The instrument is being used by Kudner 
in connection with its present method of 
copy appraisal. 


People 


C. B. Donovan, space buyer for Chas. W. 
Hoyt Co., New York, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the firm. . . . 
lynn B. Clarke has resigned from Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., to become executive as- 
sistant to the president of Donahue & Coe, 
Inc., some City. 

Thomas J. King, for 29 years associated 
with the Brown Advertising Agency, New 
York, more recently as vice-president, has 
joined Metropolitan Advertising Agency, 
same City, as vice-president. 

James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, has 
announced that Clarence E. Bosworth is 
now associated with the agency in an execu- 
tive capacity, specializing in merchandising 
and public relations. Mr. Bosworth’s 
former agency connections include F. Wallis 
Armstrong Co. (now Ward Wheelock 
Co.), and Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

Two. new members have been added to 
the staff of Leo Burnett Co., Chicago. Miss 
Dorothy Feasley, former feature writer on 
the Chicago Herald & Examiner, is now a 
copy writer with the agency, and Theodore 
N. Mendl, formerly of Brooks & Sons Co., 
Printers, has joined the production depart- 
ment, 

J. Emory Clark, former assistant sales 
manager of the Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas, is 
now associated with Gottschaldt-Humphrey, 
Inc., Atlanta advertising agency. 

P hree new account executives have been 
acded to the staff of Barton A. Stebbins 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. They 
are John L. Rogers, formerly associated 
with Pedlar & Ryan, H. W. Kastor & Sons, 
Charles Daniel Frey Co., and Donahue & 
Coe; William Arnold, formerly with Ruth- 
tauff & Ryan, and J. Stirling Getchell; and 
Harold H. Patterson, former advertising 
Manager of the Forest Lawn Memorial-Park 


Association and California Walnut Growers 
Association. 


Account Appointments 

ye Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New 
ork, American Institute of Baking, to 
conduct a campaign on the nutritional value 
oF bread. Lennen & Mitchell, New 
ork, Schick Dry Shaver, Inc. Gre) 


A vertising Agency, New York, Golding 
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Brothers Co., manufacturers of Sanitized 
mattress and pillow  tickings, furniture 
covers and cottons. . . McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and N. W. Ayer & Son, Detroit, Uni- 
versal Credit Co. 


To: William Douglas McAdams Agency, 


New York, J. C. Eno, Ltd., manufacturers 
of Eno effervescent fruit sales. . . . Tucker 
Wayne & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Red Rock Bot- 
tlers, Inc. . . . Sterling Beeson, Inc., 
Toledo, Burkay Co. of Toledo, manufac- 
turers of water heaters. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 
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records as yet. 


incomes and buying habits. 


Let's look at today’s 
RECORD 


Apverrisers come and go, so’tis said, but a lot of them 
stay on in Popular Mechanics, year after year. 

In the issues of 1939, including April, there have been more 
than twenty advertisers who have used Popular Mechanics 
Magazine for thirty years or longer to sell their goods or serv- 
ices direct to their prospects. 

Among general advertisers, selling through retail outlets, 
who also have already used Popular Mechanics in 1939, are 
quite a few, too, who began advertising in the magazine more 
than twenty-five and thirty years ago. 

When an advertiser renews his thirtieth or thirty-third 
yearly contract without missing a single insertion, it shows he 
has found a permanent market for his goods. 

But what about the comparative newcomers? Do today’s 
records show that they are finding markets for their goods 
among readers of Popular Mechanics? To keep this advertise- 
ment from running to book size, let’s consider only the general 
advertisers, selling goods through dealers. 

Well, in the first four issues of 1939 there have been 121 gen- 
eral advertisers. Ninety-four of these used space some time 
during 1938. That’s a pretty good carry-over from a year that 
few concerns called generally satisfactory. And eighty-one have 
carried on from 1937, with only four months of 1939 on the 


This means, even as early in the year as this, that the great 
majority of advertisers who come into Popular Mechanics find 
in its readership a market that proves profitable, year after year. 

That’s true for a wide range of products that men buy or 
have a hand in buying. Among the products sold through retail 
outlets and advertised consistently during the past few years 
are automobiles and automotive accessories, tobacco products, 
toilet requisites, drug products, cameras, household equip- 
ment, sports goods, building materials, office equipment, musical 
instruments, machines, home workshop equipment and tools. 

This is today’s record :—Goods are sold when advertised to 
the responsive readership of Popular Mechanics. If you wish 
further conclusive details before making up your new schedule 
write for information on distribution of readers, occupations, 


POPULA 


CHANICS 


— 


200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. "= New York ® Detroit 8 Columbus 
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Outdoor Interests Back Zoning 
As Answers to Women’s Groups 


This month the legislatures of 42 states 


are in session. The members of each of 
them will be harried by women’s clubs and 
other groups (directed largely by the “Na- 
tional Roadside Council,’ Washington, 
D. C.) to enact laws to eliminate rural 
signs. They will be fed “literature’’ on the 
destruction of scenic beauties, etc. For ex- 
ample, they will get copies of the Reader's 
Digest, which last Fall devoted articles in 
three issues to telling its 2,800,000 circula- 
tion about the destruction. 

At the same time, Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, biggest single fac- 
tor in the outdoor advertising field, will 
argue their own side of the case, well forti- 
fied with facts. The case they will build 
to head off legislation unfavorable to them 
—and unfavorable, they believe, to the in- 
terests of both industry and consumers— 
will be based on data like these: 

In our competitive system, a business 
must tell about its product, as clearly, con- 
sistently and emphatically as it can, to as 
many prospective purchasers as it can, and 
therefore in as many ways as it can. 

The first way, always, is simply a “sign.” 
Whether the sign says ‘United States Steel 
Corp.” or “Joe Dokes, Plumber,” it is, as 
an advertising medium, the greatest com- 
mon denominator of them all. With most 
small businesses, it is, in fact, the only ad- 
vertising medium. 

And yet these millions of little fellows— 
who ask not “relief” nor special govern- 
mental favors, but merely the right to pur- 
sue their livelihood—are today confronted 
by probably the most potent and bitter of 
all the many attacks on advertising. The 
forces behind this movement are out to tear 
down even the sign! Paradoxically enough, 
many of the women who will join in the 
National Roadside Council movement, will 
have the money for such pursuits because 
advertising largely has created the $65,000,- 
000,000 national income in which their hus- 
bands and fathers share, and which today 
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still keeps nearly 44,000,000 people work- 
ing. They will have the time for them 
because of 96,000,000 labor-saving devices 
in their homes and because of 30,000,000 
motor cars. Advertising—including outdoor 
advertising—gave them these things. 

The women will then cite published 
statements which may not be wholly true. 
They may quote from Reader's Digest that 
“the Supreme Courts of many states have 
declared the signs a menace to human life 
on the highways’; that “‘legally, the ‘bill- 
boards’ have hardly a prop to hold them 
up today.” 

To answer just these two, among many 
such errors, the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America has pointed out that 
“no Supreme Court in any state has ever 
handed down a decision containing that 
declaration’; and, further, that a search of 
the files of many insurance companies who 
pay the claims and hence are most inti- 
mately affected by and interested in the 
cause of automobile accidents, has failed to 
disclose one single accident in the United 
States which was caused by the existence of 
signboards or billboards; and that ‘‘outdoor 
advertising is a legal business in every state 
in the Union.” 

No one realizes better than the members 
of OAAA that roadside signs have become 
—with the motorizing of the nation in the 
last quarter century—an aesthetic as well as 
a safety problem. No group has worked 
harder, and accomplished more, to solve 
these problems. They have done this 
despite the fact that at least 90% of the 
signs are mot 24-sheet posters or painted 
bulletins of plant-owner members of OAAA. 

In the last 25 years a big share of the 
nation’s total business has developed along 
the roadsides. Today, the nation has a 
“Main Street” 1,000,000 miles long, and 
2,000,000 miles more of well-maintained 
feeder highways. The number of motor 
vehicles in use has increased 4,500%. 
These 30,000,000 cars now travel 500,000,- 
000,000 miles yearly. In passenger cars 
alone, 50,000,000 persons ride daily—not 
counting the millions more moved by buses. 
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Photo by Will Connell reproduced courtesy "'U. S$. Camera’ 


Today, 52% of the nation’s populaticg 
live and earn their living in towns unde 
10,000 population and on farms. 

Hundreds of thousands of businesse; 
supported by this traffic, have sprung uy 
along these highways. 

All forms of outdoor advertising hay. 
multiplied. By far the most of it, hoy. 
ever, is not the standardized, dignified pos. 
ters or painted bulletins, but the smajj 
“snipe” signs plugging these establishments 
or others, with which OAAA has nothing 
to do. 

OAAA recently had a survey made of 
1,791 miles of unpopulated area along U,§ 
highways 1, 20, 40 and 66. This sume 
showed that “the total commercial ocq. 
pancies of all kinds per mile are 19.86.” 
The average number of structures maip. 
tained by association members—and the a. 
sociation embraces 95% of all standardized 
outdoor advertising—was found to be 1,75 
per mile. ‘The average number of busines 
establishments, including gas __ stations 
stands, camps, taverns, etc., is 1.97 per mile, 
The number of signs over which the or. 
ganized industry has no control is 16.75 
per mile.” These conditions, it was ke. 
lieved, are typical of those on all major 
highways. 

Until recently, the women have talked 
about “restoring scenic beauties.” The new 
theme, on the other hand, is “billboards 
must go.” The elimination, not only of 
rural, but of all outdoor advertising is be 
lieved to be the object, since in no case has 
the National Roadside Council ever confined 
its effort at restriction and taxation of out 
door advertising to such advertising located 
in rural areas, 


In New York, November 15-16, a “Joint 
Conference on Roadside Improvement” was 
held. It was sponsored by National Road- 
side Council, the Conservation Committe 
of the Garden Clubs of America, the Road- 
side Development Committee of the Ne 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, and 
the American Planning and Civic Assocs 
tion. The leaders included Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lawton, chairman of the Roadside Council; 
Arthur Newton Pack, publisher of Naar 
Magazine and the Roadside Bulletin. Al 
bert Bard, New York lawyer, and Roget 
William Riis, New York publicity man, 
who wrote one of the articles in the 
Reader's Digest series. 

The 150 participants worked out plan 
to introduce legislation against outdoor a¢- 
vertising, plans for writing more letters 
advertisers using this medium threatening 
to boycott their products, and for creating 
unfavorable publicity. 

In its efforts through many years to & 
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Disapproval of signs at scenic spots is justifiable, as evidenced by the picture at left, but the organized women’s club movement 

threatens the 10% of posters on well-maintained boards belonging to members of O.A.A.A., such as the ones at the right. The 

association members do not erect boards at scenic beauty spots or where they would interfere with traffic; recently they have 
gone on record as favoring reasonable rural zoning laws. 
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uace the appearance and sales-productivity | 
fits medium, OAAA has lent its aid and 
sample to the improvement of all out- 
jor signs. Meeting in Chicago, November 

iL. directors of the association went a step | 
farther and revised its five-year-old “public | 
wlicy” with the first resolution it has ever | 
~ssed in favor of “zoning.” 

“Believing that the preservation of rural 
wmenities and the reasonable regulation of 
«ammercial occupancies abutting the road- 
ides in the rural areas can best be accom- 
slished by the adoption of rural zoning 
igws by the several states,” the association 
‘pledges its support of all such measures 
which contemplate comprehensive and non- 
jiscriminatory zoning of rural areas and 
which recognize the right of the outdoor 
advertising industry to locate its structures 
ind render advertising service thereon in all 
seas defined in such zoning laws as ‘busi- 
ness,” ‘commercial,’ or ‘industrial’ zones.” 

Outdoor advertising has grown with the 
increasing interest of people in outdoor 
activities. More leisure has meant more 
consuming time—especially out of doors. 
last year some 324,550,000 people attended 
outdoor sports events alone. 

Outdoor advertising has grown because 
it provides intensive coverage in 16,887 
markets. In 95% of the towns under 
10,000 population, the OAAA has pointed 
out, no daily newspaper is published, and 
no other media provide for more than a 
limited percentage of complete market pene- 
tration. 

Outdoor advertising has grown because it 
is easily seen and easily remembered. In a 
recent study in 14 cities, 55,668 interviews 
were made. Of these, 53,569 said that they 
did notice outdoor advertising. And 53,244 
proved it by naming four to six current out- 
door ads. Only 221 of the 55,668 mem- 
tioned that they were opposed to this 
medium. 

In the period 1933 through 1937, the 
volume of national outdoor advertising has 
increased more than 100%. The combined 
national and local growth was as follows: 
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ee $21,500,000 
ee ere 25,000,000 
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The local figures were roughly 20% of 

the national 80% of the total. About 95% 
of the poster and 20 to 25% of the “‘paint” 
lusiness comes from national advertisers. 
_ In 1938 the volume of outdoor advertis- 
ing declined only 8%, to about $43,000,000. 
This was less than half the rate of decline 
of newspapers and magazines. 

Despite attacks, outdoor advertising has 
survived and expanded—because it sells 
goods. The OAAA believes that its me- 
dium fosters free competition. It knows 
that its advertising sells the products of 
millions of workers. It wants to develop 
the roadsides in the “mutual interests of 
utility, beauty, commercialism and aestheti- 
ism. 

_The OAAA is girded to fight for its 
tight to an orderly and useful existence and 
evelopment. 


Bureau of Advertising 
Issues Auto Film 


In line with its program promoting 
ewspaper advertising, the Bureau of Ad- 
Vertising, American Newspaper Publishers 
Ssociation, has made available to its 
members a new sound slide film, entitled 
Make It Your Business,” for use among 
automobile dealers. Produced by Audi- 

ision, Inc., N. Y., and running approxi- 


mately 25 minutes, this film is the first 
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d a oS 4 ai hae 
Cary Grant and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. in a scene from the RKO Radio Picture “Gunga Din.” 


pors YOUR LETTERHEAD say 


“Here is a feature production Paiade 


A year of preparation and filming...1200 players...two million dollars 
...to produce the great feature picture “Gunga Din” Then the equally 
important job of realizing on that investment! 

In the promotion of this, and all their other features, RKO RADIO 
PICTURES, INC., use Strathmore letterheads. For this correspondence 
must produce results...and must represent the character of the project 
behind it. 

Fine paper more than pays for itself in the extra respect and atten- 
tion it gets for your business correspondence. Yet, when you write a 
letter on STRATHMORE BOND it costs less than 1% more than the same 
letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATH- 
MORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, a letter costs only 
2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound 
business economy. 


* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 


Dept. s.M. 1, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


STRATHMORE sc 
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to be sponsored by the Association and is 
being released only to members to aid them 
in presenting the story of newspapers as a 


valuable medium for automotive adver- 
tising. 

The story of the film is that of Bill 
Bennett, an aggressive automobile dealer 


in a typical middle-sized American city, 
whose business is doing well but, in his 
own estimation, not well enough. Bill is 
the local dealer for the Dart automobile, 
a leader in its class and a car near the 
top in national sales. But Bill is not an 
enthusiastic newspaper advertiser; in fact, 
he depends almost entirely on his prospect 
file to produce leads for his salesmen to 
follow. 


But then, on the 
Tom Bradley—Bill's 
tributor of nationally advertised radios, 
electric refrigerators, ranges, etc., who 
does believe in advertising. In the course 
of the film the latter convinces the auto- 
mobile dealer of the power of newspaper 
advertising, and Bill comes to the con- 
clusion that newspaper advertising is his 
best means of building up his own name 
and of having that name always associated 
in the minds of the public with the car 
he sells. 


other hand, there is 
friend—a local dis- 


A printed version of the film in booklet 
form is provided for distribution after the 
showing of the film. 


World-Tele Rouses Readers 
The New York World-Telegram on Feb- 


ruary 15 carried an editorial entitled “You 
Are the Judge,” which invited the public 
to criticize that paper in particular and the 
press in general an editorial written 
at the height of the controversy caused by 
the celebrated debate between Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Frank Gan- 
nett, publisher of the Gannett Newspapers, 
on the question, “Do We Have a Free 
Press ?”’ 

Immediately hundreds of readers sat 
down and “got it all off their chest’ and. 
as the World-Telegram says in its issue of 
March 4 in which it devotes three pages 
to a few of the letters received, ‘the praise 
and criticism runs the whole gamut of 
human thought today.” 

Some readers praise the paper; some 
damn it; some cheer it; some boo it; some 
call it a defender of freedom; some dub it 
a betraver of human rights. Analysis of 
the replies divides them into the following 
reactions—with percentages for each: 


% 
PTE er er 28.7 
Favorable with minor criticism 17.7 
ES See ee 25.6 


Unfavorable with some commendation ye 
Indefinite or neutral 10.3 


It was an alert paper that made such apt 
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MALL TOWN MARKET 


Supreme In Chicago 


Woelds Sallest Hotel 


OFFERS 


, Cocrything 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL : 


IN CHICAGO 


use of this debate—to realize that the cop. 
troversy had stirred feelings which had long 


lain dormant in readers’ minds—and 
pounce upon this opportunity to pin down 
those readers’ reactions. 


Macfadden Tells the World 


The Macfadden publications will devote 
a major part of their exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair to an air-cooled theate, 
where they will show a motion picture sug. 
gested by the series of articles by George 
Sokolsky on the American way of living 
recently published in Liberty. The film 
“Tl Tell the World,” was produced fo, 
them by Herbert Crooker, well-knowy 
Hollywood director, with a cast of feature 
players. 

An enthusiastic audience at a preview 
oft by Macfadden executives a week ago 
praised it as a highly effective method of 
promoting consumer appreciation of adver. 
tising. With a combination of humor, 
human family problems and romance, the 
film gets over the story of what advertising 
has done in increasing standards of living 
and lowering the prices of both everyday 
commodities, such as oranges and soup, and 
out-of-the-ordinary purchases—automobiles, 
for example. The film will be available 
for use by advertising and other business 
groups through application to Everett Smith, 
director of research, Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


New Westchester Newspaper 


Westchester County Publishers, Inc., be. 
gan publication of a new daily newspaper 
in White Plains, N. Y., on March 1. The 
new paper, known as The Evening Di:- 
patch, increases to eight the number of 
papers owned by the corporation and ends 
the affiliation between the Westchester 
County Publishers, Inc., and the White 
Plains Reporter, an independent paper. The 
Reporter has now dropped the Macy chain 
news service and its cooperative advertising 
arrangement with the corporation and is 
represented exclusively in the national ad- 
vertising field by the David and Kent Co. 
of New York, Chicago and Detroit. 

Benjamin H. Carroll has resigned his 
position of city editor of the Yonkers 
Herald Statesman to become editor and 
e- manager of the Dispatch. Thomas 

Duffy is advertising manager and Van 
Hi Fris, circulation promotion manager of 
Westchester County Publishers, Inc., is cit- 
culation manager. The Kelly- Smith Co 
represents the Dispatch in the national ad- 
vertising field. 


“Companion Selling” 


During this month, Woman's Home 
Companion is running in trade publica- 
tions a new series of advertisements built 
around the theme of ' ‘Companion Selling, 
and explaining how the magazine uses 1, 500 
reader-editors to reflect in its editorial 
columns the expressed needs of 1,500 
typical reader housewives. Adaptations 0! 
this campaign are running also in Busines 
Week and publications in the drug and 
food fields. The account is handled by 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y. 


Minnesota Network Formed 


To serve the “bread basket of Minne 
sota,” the Minnesota Radio Network, with 
Station KSTP, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
as key station, was established on March 6. 

Besides KSTP, there are three other st® 
tions in the group: KYSM, Mankato: 
KFAM, St. Cloud: and KROC, Rochestet- 
Other stations will be added in the future 
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Although “paper” networks have been 
set up previously, this mew network is the 
frst operating web in the northwest. 


New Industrial and 
Business Publication 
magazine of 


Supervision, the monthly 

modern industrial relations for foremen 
and operating management in industry and 
business, made its first appearance with the 
February issue. Published by the Super- 
vision Publishing Co., N. Y., its editorial 
content will treat of “new advances, work- 
able ideas in industrial relations, plant 
management and maintenance, production 
and distribution.”” A. W. Morrison, former 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., is publisher, president and editor; - 
Paul W. Birmingham, former manager of 
industrial circulation for McGraw-Hill, is 
circulation manager. 


NBC. MBS February Billings 
Up; CBS Revenue Down 


February billings of both the National 
Broadcasting Co. and Mutual Broadcasting 
System rose above the level of the same 
month last year while Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s reported revenue for last 
month is down approximately 5% from 
February, 1938. 

Mutual’s February, 1939, billings totalled 
$276,605, a 9.2% increase over the same 
month last year. Total billings for the 
first two months of 1939 were $591,683, 
representing an increase of 13.1% over the 
cumulative billings of the same period of 
1938, when the total was $523,144. 

The NBC February total was $3,748,695, 
an increase of 7.2% over February, 1938, 
when the total was $3,498,053. Cumulative 
total for January and February was $7,782,- 
595, an increase of 6.7% over the com- 
parable 1938 figure of $7,291,569. 

Columbia reported a February total of 
2,541,542, as compared with the Febru- 
ary, 1938, total of $2,680,335. The two 
months’ total this year of $5,560,280, is 
6.2% below the $5,215,599 level of the 
same period last year. 


Media Notes 


_ Time, Inc., and its subsidiaries, accord- 
ing to the company’s annual report pub- 
lished last week, showed a net profit of 
$1,129,422, compared with a net profit of 
$168,430 for 1937. Gross sales aggregated 
$23,594,089 against $29,998,143. And, 
Henry R. Luce, president, said, the prin- 
cipal factor in the increase was the reduc- 
tion of loss on Life, to relatively nominal 
Proportions. 

On March 1 the Chattanooga News Co. 
teased to the Chattanooga News, Inc., for 


4 Period of 10 years, the Chattanooga 
‘News, its franchises, plant, services and 
es assets. . . . Family Circle Magazine's 
ady 


€rtising revenue for the first quarter of 
1939 is 17¢ 


‘17% greater than for the same 
palo’ of 1938. The Crowell Pub- 
ishing Co. will change the publication 


dates of i+ 
ates of its three monthly magazines with 


en issues The American and Wo- 
“vag Bh ome Companion from the 10th to 

1 and Country Home from the 20th 
to the 15th. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, N. Y.. has ap- 
Pointed the Branham Co., national adver- 
The Ee pre entative, effective March 1. 
boned a until now has maintained its 
— advertising offices . The 
rien ma City News, a Scripps-Howard 

Y, Suspended publication February 24, 


leaving that c chi 
ing that city with one publishing com- 
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Here’s 


Put real zip and human interest in 
your sales contest. . . . Make every 
salesman a real producer by giving 
him an “8-Ball” to stay in front of! 


GENUINE 8-BALLS BY 


WORLD’S LARGEST BILLIARD AND 
BOWLING EQUIPMENT MANUFP’RS 
Genuine 8-Balls, regulation size, 


slightly flat on one side, to make 
novel, attractive paper- weights. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE COLLENDER CO. 
625 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MUSKEGON 
= 
GRAND rapips BAY oe 
@ SAGINAW 


FLINT 
KALAMAZOO » 
JACKSON 

ANN ARBOR 
2 


BOOTH “Ui NEWSPAPERS 


for your next 
Sales Contest 


Glod Mashet 


DISTINCTIVE 


Discriminating travel- — 


£223 ers enjoy the perfect 


service, beautiful appoint- 


ments, refined atmosphere 
and convenient location of 


this world-famous hotel. _ 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE : CHICAGO 


MAKING A 


BETTER 


The Booth Michigan Market has always been 
an active, profitable market ... a leader in 
every recovery an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for every advertiser. 


Now, through the addition of a new method 
of dealer contact and dealer service, this 
billion and a half dollar retail market has 
been made more responsive and more pro- 
ductive than ever before. 


This new development in dealer service 
takes up the advertiser’s problems where con- 
ventional newspaper merchandising service 
leaves off. It is more tangible and productive 
than any other previous effort of its kind. It 
increases tie-ups and encourages better display 
of advertised products. 


For complete information, write or call 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or 
John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 
Saginaw News 


Bay City Times 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 


Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette 


Ann Arbor News 
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A STAR IS BORED 


with the trivia of a job beneath his dignity and below his 
capacity to produce. For experience, he deserted the Big 
Time for the Kerosene Circuit, and finds himself among 
men and accounts foreign to his thinking, his training, and 
his inclinations; is, in fact, allergic to the very air he 
breathes. 


While controlling no business, he is an account-handler 
who can create as well as sell. It is his custom to take lay- 
outs, copy, and schedules out and bring ’em back alive; 
for he will believe in them before leaving the shop. 


His address is New York, and he does not wish to wander 
far afield. His income is well into five figures. He operates 
under his own steam, and, like a thoroughbred, needs no 
breaking in. 


For more information, write to 


A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 


A BEAUTIFUL SUITE 
$6.00 FOR TWO PERSONS 
TWIN BEDS, BATH, PARLOR, RADIO 


A SINGLE 


$2.50 WITH BATH AND RADIO 


Special Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 


701 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 


On upper Michigan Avenue in the heart of 

Chicago’s Near North Side—a few minutes walk 

from beautiful Lake Michigan, Loop offices, busi- 

-Ti ; 7 ness and amusement centers. Harding's “Just 
Aoun ?. nannyite Wonderful Food” featured in dining room and 
MANAGEMENT cafeteria. Friendly service. No parking worries. 


| 
! 


pany—The Oklahoma Publishing Co.—wis, 
its two dailies, the Daily Oklahoman an4 
the Times. 


Media Personnel 


The Popular Science Publishing (Cp, 
publisher of Popular Science Monthly ani 
Outdoor Life, has named John F. Nichols 
as advertising director and Stephen p 
Glennon as advertising manager of Popy. 
lar Science Monthly. 


Chester L. Sloane, 
in charge of ad 


promotion for 
Parents’ 


Bachrach 


Chester L. Sloane, formerly of Mailings 
Inc., and the New York Daily Investment 
News, has joined the staff of Parent? 
Magazine, N. Y., in charge of advertising 
promotion. 

Ray L. Powers has resigned his position 
as business manager of the Fort Worth 
Press to become business manager of the 
Houston Press, and James A. Foltz, who 
has been with the Fort Worth Press fo 
the past 11 years, became its business man 
ager succeeding Mr. Powers. 


(Left) Mr. Vesley ... (Right) Mr. Miller 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., N. Y, 
has announced the appointment of Georgt 
Vesley as sales director of the companys 
Omaha branch. He was previously m 
charge of sales promotion at the generdl 
sales offices in New York, which position 
is now filled by A. T. Miller, formerly 
sales manager of the Louisville branch. 


the National Outdoor Advertising Bureat, 
Inc., held in New York on January 26, the 
following new directors were elected: A. L 
Billingsley, president of Fuller & Smith & ( 


At the annual meeting of stockholders ( 


Ross, Inc.; J. M. Dawson, president @ 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc.; and Lynn 
Dudley, secretary of Campbell-Ewald @ 
of New York, Inc. These replace Fred 
Ross, Shelley Tracy and E. M. Zuber. 

Gilbert Kinney, vice-president of 
Walter Thompson Co., who resigned from 
the board a year ago because of pressult 
of other business, was persuaded to acc? Mpa, 
membership on the board again. 

The regular annual directors’ meetitt 
was held after the stockholders’ meet 
A. D. Chiquoine, Jr., was elected secretary 
treasurer to take the place of Mr. Ross 
Other officers were re-elected. Also thre 
vice-presidents were elected: P. A. Skeltos 
J. D. Chappell and E. M. Zuber. 
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WHAT YOUR MARKET IS? 


—with How does your product apply to industry, business and private needs? 
im and 
What is the geographical distribution of your market? 
Do you have all information about new products which may affect 
sales of your product? 
eS 
» G, 
ly and e Do you know significant trends in the use of your type of product? 
Nichols ; : = 
en P e Do you recognize present and forecasted economic conditions af- 
Popy. fecting the use of your product? 


HOW YOUR MARKET BUYS? 


a What individuals in business or households actually buy your product? 


Through what sources do they buy? 


What are the products similar to yours these people buy? 


mind? 


2. 
3. 
4. How does your company stand with its competition in the public 
3achrach 5 
e 


What are the reasons for seasonal variations in the demand for 
ailings, your product? 
stment 
Parents 


-rtising 


OSition 
Worth 
of the 


, “Ne losing ta d : - 


HOW YOU STAND WITH YOUR CUSTOMERS? 


S mMan- 


: What percentage of sales of your type of product comes to you? 


2. What competitors get the balance of the business? 


3. Why do customers select your product? Why not? 

questions have been an are 4. What are customers’ opinions of you, your product, your prices, ad- 
es vertising, service, salesmen, distributors, literature, credit policy, etc.? 

al. The questions are set down 

cage histories EXPERIENCE, He 


morket that needs the limelga HOW TO GET EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION? 
Mille Poking research—a program f 


1. In what localities do you need distributors, and how many? 


2. What is the best way to locate the best distributor’ possibilities in 
a locality? 


N.Y, PU guessing 2 If you have, let ussh 
George s : 
npanys POW this vast fact-finding org 
sly im 


genes FAN help you uncover basic 
Dosition 


e What are distributors’ reasons for handling competitive lines? 


Do you establish inventory checks and maintain them? 


ormetl e What do distributors think of you and your product—price, dis- 
ach. : counts, advertising, service, etc., etc.? 

ders of ( \ = 

Bureau, 

: AL 

mith & 

Jent a 

an 8 iN) \ if ( | () () R p WHAT ELSE SHOULD YOU KNOW ABOUT 

Fred J Executive Offices ; YOUR PRODUCT? 


1. How can you uncover new uses for your product? 


2. 


f. fe 
a] ST 48th STREET, NEW YOR 


pressult @ Where can you get suggestions for improving your present line? 
>» accept Profesci ; ; , ; 
*ssional Representatives, all bonded Can you safely discontinue items? 

etine 3700 of the ; . 
a m from coast to coast e What do your customers think of your credit and payment systems? 
— e How effective are your correspondence and customer contacts? 
r, KOS 
.o three 


Skelton. 


MENT 


MANAGEMENT 
ASSISTANT 


Broad-Gauge Executive 

Sixteen years’ Successful Record; Eight 
years Assistant to President. 

Covering technical products for indus- 
try, consumer merchandise and in- 
tangibles. 

Handling Public Relations & Personnel. 

Selling forcefully; training others to 
produce; earning complete coopera- 
tion of all departments and per- 
sonnel. 

Accounting and financial control of 
branch-office and interdepartmental 
budgets, and coordinating adminis- 
trative routine. 

Analyzing Markets and Sales Effort in 
relation to potentials and results 
obtained. 

Developing Advertising & Promotion to 
obtain’ maximum results at minimum 
costs. 

Creating consumer demand through 

modern packaging and display. 


At 38, a progressive manager with 
broad experience, contacts, and high- 
est personal and business references. 

More interested in congenial future 
opportunity than in immediate re- 
turns. 

Prefers Western, Southern or Foreign 
location. 

Write in confidence to — 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Executive Editor 

SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. 

New York, New York 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LASALLE 


Sound vs. Unsound Procedure for 
Selecting an Advertising Agency 


(Continued from page 28) 


ing, therefore, was the first function 
of the agency system to be developed. 

Copywriting came next. At the turn 
of the century, most of the really im- 
portant men in advertising were es- 


sentially copywriters. The physical 
side of  advertising—art, layouts, 
typography—was the third agency 


service to develop. 

Today advertising agencies are 
evolving a fourth function. It is 
called marketing. It embraces many 
activities, such as market research, 
population studies, territorial analysis, 
copy testing, fact finding, etc. 

It has two principal objectives. Its 
first purpose is to tie advertising in 
more closely with selling. Its second 
purpuse is to modernize space buying 
and to adapt it to present economic 
conditions. In several ways the 
agency's latest function is but an 
evolvement of its first. 

The old-time space buyer called it 
a day if he could find where he should 
advertise, and was able to get the rates 
of the publications he selected down 
to what he thought they should be. 
The current space buyer’s job is much 
more intricate. He has new media, 
such as radio, to deal with. More diffi- 
cult than that, however, is the task 
of making advertising the handmaiden 
of the sales campaign. 


Agency Service Many-Sided 


Our conception of advertising to- 
day is a lot different from what it was 
when agencies had only three main 
functions. We now know that adver- 
tising is only one of the elements in 
a marketing campaign. There are 
many other elements in it, most of 
which are just as vital as advertising. 
In fact, none of these elements is val- 
uable in itself. Each element becomes 
important only when it is tied together 
with others into a well-rounded, co- 
ordinated campaign. It is the func- 
tion of this newest agency service to 
help in bringing about this coordina- 
tion. 

Now let us get back to that ques- 
tion as to what sort of agency an ad- 
vertiser should select. Obviously then, 
an advertiser should choose an agency 
that is qualified to give him the kind 
of service he expects. That is easy 
to determine by examining the experi- 
ence and the record of achievements 
of the agencies he is looking over. 


There is no better way to pick an 
agency than that. If an advertiser jp. 
tends to put a large slice of his ap 
propriation into radio, he needs a 
agency that has an outstanding tadio 
department. If the success of his cam. 
paign depends on brilliant copy, he 
ought to search for an agency capable 
of delivering it. If an advertiser js 
to be a small space user, he should get 
an agency noted for its ability to put 
attention-compelling smash into small 
advertisements. If an export cam. 
paign is to be undertaken, an ageng 
with a —— record in handling ex. 
port advertising should be found 
Regardless of what peculiar require 
ment an advertiser has, he can always 
find agencies with that particular ex- 
perience. 


Advertising Needs Support 


Sometimes advertisers are too cock 
sure as to what service they want from 
an agency. They may feel, for ex 
ample, as many advertisers do, that if 
they got a clever advertising ide 
their success would be assured. Ex: 
perience has proved, though, that 
clever ideas and brilliant stunts sel- 
dom produce satisfactory results by 
themselves. To be successful, even the 
best of advertising must be backed by 
good selling, by an adequate distribu 
tion system, and by all the other ma 
chinery of modern marketing. To 
many advertisers are trying to make 
advertising do the whole marketing 
job. Much advertising fails because 
it is not supported by proper selling 
Selling, too, frequently fails because 
it is not backed up by adequate ad 
vertising. 

The agency that a company selects 
therefore, should be able to aid it 
client to overcome this maladjustment 
in the various functions and activities 
of the business. It must be qualified 
to develop an advertising campaige 
that will mesh with the entire sales 
program. For most accounts, partice 
larly accounts with involved market 
ing problems, it will be found thd 
agencies offering all four services 
turn out the best in the long run. 

Who in the advertiser's organi 
tion selects the agency? Usually the 
final selection is made by a commit 
tee—that is, where a sound method o 
selection is followed. As a mule, al 
of the preliminary work is done bj 
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the advertising manager or the sales 
promotion manager, except in those 
few cases where an outside investiga- 
tor is engaged for the purpose. 

After the leg work man has pruned 
the agencies to be considered down to 
fve or six Or at most ten, the com- 
mittee goes to work. Sometimes this 
group is an executive or sales commit- 
tee that is a part of the advertiser’s 
regular setup. Sometimes it is a spe- 
cial committee appointed to pick an 
advertising agency. 

This committee ‘in either case has 
from three to ten members. Occa- 
sionally all divisions of the business 
are represented on it. The committee 
may hold many meetings devoted to 
the agency question. Or it may hold 
only one meeting and delegate au- 
thority to a sub-committee to make the 
lection, Regardless of which plan 
is used, generally the men who make 
the final decision as to which agency 
shall serve them are: President or ex- 
ecutive vice-president, sales manager, 
advertising manager, or sales promo- 
tion manager. 

That is the most thorough method 
of choosing an advertising agency. It 
recognizes the importance of the step 
the company is taking. The future of 
the company may depend a great deal 
on the wisdom exercised in making 
the selection. 


Sales Dept. Is Ideal Judge 


A less ideal way of picking an 
agency, but one that is used more fre- 
quently, is to turn over the whole mat- 
ter to the sales department. Here, too, 
the advertising manager does the pre- 
liminaries. Then the sales manager 
and his assistants and the advertising 
manager and his assistants get together 
and pick the agency. 

This plan has only one weakness. 
The higher-up executives have no 
Voice in the selection. Too often 
where this happens the Money-Bags 
behind the concern are not fully sold 
on advertising. The company becomes 
an advertising in-and-outer and an 
agency-changer. The company’s ad- 
vertising lacks the consistency neces- 
sary to real advertising success. 

Regardless of how the agency is se- 
lected and who makes the decision, an 
agency should be retained that the 
sales department approves. Better yet, 
the agent that is taken on should fit 
specifications laid down by the sales 

‘partment. It is with the sales de- 
partment, (and I am assuming that the 
advertising department is a part of 

€ sales division as it is in the best 
organized companies), that the agency 
will have to work. It is logical, there- 
fore, that the sales department should 
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have the deciding vote in the selection 
of the agency. 

After an agency has been 
and goes to work, its routine, 
day contact will be with the client's 
advertising department. Much of this 
contact will be maintained through the 
account executive and his alternate. 
In addition, the client will receive fre- 
quent calls from the agent’s copy, 
space, art, production, and marketing 


chosen 
day-to- 


departments. On large accounts an 
agency will make several contacts 
daily. 

Sales and advertising committees 


are coming into wide use. These are 
shirt-sleeve committees and are much 
more active than the average executive 
committee. The sales manager is gen- 


erally chairman of this committee. Sit- | 
ting in with him are the advertising | 


manager or sales promotion manager 
and half a dozen other executives 
from the sales and advertising depart- 
ments. There is a tendency to make 
the agency’s account executive a mem- 
ber of this committee. 
he is not an actual member, he sits 
in on the meetings of the committee 
frequently. 

The sales and advertising commit- 
tee is a steering group. It deals with 
policies rather than with details. 
principal job is to coordinate all mar- 
keting activities and to make certain 


Even where | 


Its | 


that they result in more sales and more | 


profits for the company. 

There is a trend among very large 
advertisers to have more than one 
agency. This is especially true where 
the company has a number of sepa- 
rate divisions and subsidiaries. In 
such cases, the division usually selects 
its own agency, conforming, of course, 
to the corporation’s basic policies, 

The most encouraging fact about 
this study is that it revealed that where 
agencies are selected under the right 
systems, the relationship between the 
client and the agency lasts many years 
longer than where unsound methods 
of selection are followed. Significant, 
too, seems to be the outstanding fact 
that advertising handled in ths way is 
vastly more result-producing. 


Mapleine’s “Biggest” 


Largest Spring campaign ever conducted 
for “Mapleine’”’ flavoring has been started 
in newspapers of 144 cities by Crescent 
Mfg. Co., Seattle. The augmented schedule 
takes in cities of 100,000 down to 50,000 
population, in addition to the larger centers. 

Poster type copy, telling how to. use the 
flavoring to make syrup is used in the 
newspapers, but specific recipes are given 
in the magazine ads, which include 
Country Home, Household, Woman's Home 
Companion, 


Erwin, Wasey, Seattle office, is in charge. 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syra- 
cuse is long on value, 
comfort and _ service. 
Centrally located. 
Four attractive restau- 
rants ... restful ac- 
commodations. 


Rates from $3.00 single 


GIVE YOUR SALES A 
“SHOT IN THE ARM” WITH 
THE RIGHT PREMIUM — 


THE RIGHT PLAN! 
PIERCE PREMIUM WATCHES 


Sales lagging? Here's the way to "up" them 
quickly — effectively — inexpensively. This 
tested plan works because it is backed by a 
premium with real value—a premium that 
has eye appeal— customer appeal! Pierce 
premium watches have been specifically 
designed for premium use, priced for pre- 
mium use, packaged for premium use. If 
you have a sales problem write, wire, or 
phone and within 24 hours one of the 37 
specially trained Pierce premium men will 
be in your office to show you how you can 
increase your volume with the use of Pierce 
Watches. Dozens of nationally known com- 
panies in every line of business have dis- 
covered what the Pierce premium line 
backed by a practical, workable premium 
promotional plan can do to stimulate sales! 


Pierce Premium Watches may be used as 
prizes to jobbers, dealers and salesmen, as 
premiums in connection with the sale of 
your products, to open new accounts, to as- 
sist in the collection of delinquent accounts, 
as a radio program prize, as an anniversary 
premium gift, etc. The Pierce man knows 
how. Ask to see him now! Use the coupon 


THE SPORTSMAN — one of the many watches in 
the Pierce Premium Line is waterproof, shockproof, 
dustproof and non-magnetic. It is a watch that 
can take the hard knocks. See this and the other 
Pierce Premium Watches before you decide on 
any premium. 


Pierce Watch Company—Dept. M 
22 West 48th Street New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We are interested in learning more about your 
premium plan (]. 

Please send descriptive literature (1). 


NAME 
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“) ORLD LEADERS have, 

by their patronage, 
established The Drake as an 
address of distinction. Here 
refined luxury, thoughtful 
service, and choice location 
delight the discriminating. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure. “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,”’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 

SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


started. 


One Answer to the 
Problem of Finding 
Qualified Salesmen 


(Continued from page 30) 


time with classwork held on company 
| time. 


Along with this, field training was 
A company representative 
from the general office had this in 


hand. Spending two weeks in the di- 
vision, he was assigned for two or three 


days to each territory where he trained 
the men in the field. Training in- 


cluded proper approach to customer, 


handling of the prospect, systematic 
calling on prospects. 

It was approximately two months 
before the junior men were permitted 
to make calls on their own. During 
this period they went around with the 
senior men. One of the first respon- 
sibilities of the senior men was to see 
that their charges were acquainted with 
electric contractors within their terri- 
tory, with fixture dealers, and with the 
key men in the various merchants’ and 


| improvement associations of the dis- 


trict. 
The senior men were given the re- 
sponsibility of continuously acting as 


| advisors to the junior men in their 
| territory. 
| that the junior lighting men presented 
| to consumers. 
| plained to his senior why he presented 
|the given plan and the senior men 
| checked it, 
| necessary, o.k.’d it and placed his sig- 
| nature on the plan. 


They checked over plans 


The junior man ex- 


making suggestions if 


“This division of responsibility 


|made it easier for me to keep con- 


A Se 


~ 
~~ 
s 
- 


For the little it costs, a sojourn here brings you a tre- 
mendous return on your money. A new relish for food 
(and what food!). Contentment on our Ocean Decks. 
A healthful sense of  self-satisfaction and well-being. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


GHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY bam | 


trol of the sales territory,” says the 
firm’s sales manager. “It was excellent 
for the senior men, too; they liked it; 
and they learned from it themselves,” 

Weekly analyses were made, and 
monthly records kept of the new con. 
tracts made, proposals issued, total 
number of contacts made (including 
new prospects), those requiring cal] 
back, contacts made with trade, mer. 
chants’ associations, etc.; the number 
of lamp sales made directly, and the 
number of lamps sold indirectly 
through fixture dealers. So as to give 
the new men something concrete to do, 
and to build up their confidence by 
successful small selling, at the start 
they were assigned to make lamp sales 
on their calls. 

A ticklish problem that the company 
had to meet was the possible reaction 
from an older man, experienced in the 
conduct of his business, when a young 
man attempted to tell him how to im- 
prove his methods. This was met by 
furnishing the junior man with a new 
approach. He was given a story he 
could take to any merchant. A story 
with facts, figures and arguments on 
exactly how improved lighting would 
bring new customers. 


Experiment Well Justified 


During the six-months’ probationary 
period the results were so good that it 
was decided to continue with the 
junior-senior system. It was estimated 
at the outset that each of the junior 
men should bring in $8,000 worth ot 
new lighting business during the year. 
This expectation was realized. 

The division now has five senior 
and five junior men working in the 
five territories, with a crew captail 
heading the program whose respons'- 
bility it is to engage in field work with 
the men, helping them with their sell 
ing problems. 

“Interested in the increased use 0! 
lighting and lighting modernization 
are three parties,” says the sales man- 
ager: ‘The utility, the electrical con- 
tractor, and the fixture dealer. Under 
our plan in this campaign, the utility 
develops the prospect. The contractor 
comes in to do the work. He mi 
have a favorite dealer and such rele 
tionships are left undisturbed.” 

The salesman develops the lighting 
prospect as described above, advising 
the customer what changes or addi 
tions would be most beneficial to his 
business. The salesman takes his sketch 
or blueprint to the electrical contractot 
who also is interested in talking to the 
prospect about the proposed job. The 
contractor lays out the wiring and pte 
sents his estimate of cost, together with 
cost of fixtures of the wattages spe 
fied by the lighting bureau represent 
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tive of the utility company. The sales- 
man then brings the fixture dealer into 
the picture and from there on acts as 
ordinator between the various inter- 
ested parties. 

The company is careful not to 
recommend any specific make of fix- 
ture, This routine is the same for large 
and small prospects, and is followed 
by the junior and senior men alike. 
‘The junior men are thus groomed 
for the bigger jobs they may be called 
on to fill later. This gives the com- 
pany a reservoir of new men, con- 
tantly in training, from whom senior 
men may be drawn as jobs develop 
within the division, or in other di- 
visions. The training time as a junior 
depends on the men. 

Compensation for juniors is on a 
daily basis for the first year, then they 
ate placed on a straight salary basis. 
There is no selling of merchandise on 
a commission basis. Alt junior men 
have opportunities for salary increase 
and promotion, depending on ability 
and progress. 


Salesfoto Visualizer Provides 
New Tool for Presentations 


Stein Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
claims that its new ‘‘Salesfoto Visual- 
et” kit for salesmen has the follow- 
ing advantages: 

It contains 25 transparent photo 
holders, each holding two pictures 
back to back, protected from soiling, 
and removable or interchangeable. A 
folding easel covers photos when case 
is closed; when opened the easel forms 
a triangle, elevating the photos for 
perfect vision.”” Center is fitted with 
ting binders to hold price lists, charts, 
etc. Spacious pockets hold other sales 
material. Zipper fastener, and carrying 
handles that tuck away when not in 
use are other features. Various leathers 
are available. 

It combines, say the makers, ‘‘P.A.” 
personal appearance and presenta- 
tion appeal. 


Buyers ean see 50 pictures. 
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in HOTEL.“ 


Fort 
Dearborn. 


This popular hotel in the heart of downtown Chicago, is now mag- 


nificently modern from top to bottom—every room refurnished and 
redecorated — all public space thoroughly modernized. Yet its amazingly 
low rates still prevail. 


RODNEY D. BEMISS, Mor. 
« [° 0 
* 


LA SALLE AND VAN BUREN STREETS 


Opposite La Salle Street Station 


NEW POPULAR PRICED 
RESTAURANT 


Modern 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


renowned among travelers— 


extends all the way to New 
York! At the Lexington you will find the same 
warm type of welcome that visitors to the famous 
Islands so fondly tell about—for it is not only 
because of the character of its entertainment, 
but also for its spirit of friendliness that this hotel 
is recognized as truly “an outpost of Hawaii.” 

The next time you come to New York plan to 
stop here. The Lexington is conveniently located 


—and you are assured of personalized service. 8 


| 
HOTEL LEXINGTON, 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Charles E. Rochester, Vice-President & Managing Director 


REGINA 

CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


1 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


TWAWKS JIM, TLL CERTAINLY USE 


™* REDIPOINT 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


“Fine, that’s d 
near my 


office” 


Over 507, of all rooms 
$3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double 


DO YOU WANT 
A LINE? 


If you have a distributing organiza- 
tion—local, sectional or national— 
and you are secking new or addi- 
tional items to sell, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT magazine invites you to file in 
their New York offices information 
about your company, and data on 
the type of product you are best 
equipped to distribute. 


DO YOU WANT 
A SALES AGENT? 


If you are seeking distributing or 
ganizations to take on your product, 
Sates MANAGEMENT invites you to 
file in their New York offices a state 
ment of your needs with respect to 
the territory to be covered. 


Through the Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, this maga- 
zine will be glad to establish con- 
tacts between companies seeking dis- 
tribution, and those having meritori- 
ous products which need distribution 
machinery wherever we can do so. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


by Joseph R. Gerber Co., Portland 
agency in charge. The first, for com- 
mercial-industrial business, employs: 

S. E. P., Time, Fortune, Business 
Week, Extension, Power, Power Plant 
Engineering, Southern Power Journal, 
Industrial Power, National Engineer, 
National Provisioner, Modern Power 
(Canada), Sweet's Engineering Cata- 
log, American Society Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers Guide. 

The second part for domestic busi- 
ness uses: S. E. P., Better Homes & 
Gardens, Time, Fortune, American 
Home, Extension, MacLean’s (Can- 
ada), National Home Monthly (Can- 
ada, Canddian Homes & Gardens, 
Home Owner's Catalog. 

In addition, 101 dealer ads of as- 
sorted sizes for local use are provided. 
Seven direct mail campaigns; 41 pieces 
of dealer sales literature; four outdoor 
posters; 32 signs and display pieces; 
eight 15-minute radio programs and 
90 spot announcements, transcribed, 
are available to dealers.. Other dealer 
helps range from slide films to shop 
coats and coveralls. 


Goes Down Easily 

Gibson Distilling Co, N. Y. 
(Schenley affiliate), reports its whis- 
kies increased in sales by 40% last 
year, despite a general decline experi- 


| enced by other liquor firms. Therefore 


the 102-year-old company fattens its 
advertising budget. 

Federal agency, N. Y., is placing 
space in 58 newspapers throughout the 
country, with more to be added as sales 
continue to expand. ‘Great from the 
First Sip” and “Gibson’s Goes Down 
Easily’’ are the slogans emphasized. 


Crisco, Camay Contests 

Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, is 
staging a pair of contests for Crisco 
and Camay soap involving the usual 
wrappers or facsimiles. 

That for Crisco is in two parts, each 
lasting two weeks. One extends from 
March 13 to April 2; the other from 
April 10 to 30. First prize to con- 
sumers is $5,000 cash, with 500 sec- 
ond prizes of Sunbeam electric Mix- 
masters for the ‘best slogans using ten 
words or less for today’s Creamier 
Crisco.”” Dealers whose customers win 
the cash prizes get $50. 

Plugs will be given the dual contests 
over Crisco’s two radio programs, ‘‘Vic 
and Sade” (NBC Red and Blue net- 
works), and “This Day Is Ours” 
(CBS). Page ads also appear in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's Home 


Companion, Good Housekeeping, Me. 
Call's, This Week. Compton agency. 
N. Y., is in charge. 

Camay awards $42,000 in U. S. say. 
ings bonds for the best answers in 25 
words or less to “What do you like 
best about Camay?” Dealers get a 
$50 bond if they are named by con. 
sumer winners of the $1,000 bonds 


s S 
There are six weekly contests, March Res 
,. , al. i . ; pre] 
26— May 6. Pedlar & Ryan agency, | fa 
N. Y., handles announcements over - 
the ‘Pepper Young’s Family” program Ave 


on both Red and Blue networks of 
NBC, and places pages in Woman's 
Home Companion, McCall's, Ladies S/ 
Home Journal, S. E. P., This Week. 29 
Trade paper ads inform grocers of | 4% 
both events. 


~ 
Rotos for J & J af 

Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns. 
wick, N. J., adds the roto sections of f 
11 eastern and middle-western papers 


to the schedule of 23 women’s magi- =a 
zines for its baby powder. Young & a, 
Rubicam, N. Y., is the agency. plan 

Papers comprise the Baltimore Sun, tk 
Chicago Tribune, Cleveland Plain - 
Dealer, Philadelphia Inquirer, Pitts § Box 


burgh Press, Boston Globe, Buffalo 


Courier-Express, Detroit News, New § «atic 
York News, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, re 
Washington Star. — 

Magazines have a circ. of over 33,- pers 
000,000. They are: Ladies’ Hom} 
Journal, McCall's, Woman's Home ro) 
Companion, Parents’, True Story, § Ate 
Modern Romance, Modern Screen,¥ ‘ie 


True Romance, True Experiences, Love 
& Romance, Movie Mirror, Radio Mtr 
ror, True Confessions, Hollywood, T 


Motion Picture, Screen Book, Roman- — 
tic Story, Movie Story, Household, = 
Country Gentleman, Capper’s Farmer, ule 
Farm Journal, Progressive Farmer. men 
Copy will continue the familiar dia | Mas 
logues between babies and toy animals | To | 
which have won coos and gurgles from mop 
feminine readers—and sales for J & J. Ag 
eli 

Tudor Fortune Wen 
Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., maker fe’ 
of silverplate, puts the largest magazine Ag, 
push in years behind its medium-grade J pec 


line, Tudor Plate: S. E. P., McCall's, 
Modern Magazines, Photoplay, Good | Wan 


Housekeeping. Half pages in two} w 
colors, and b. & w. one-column spac Fs: 
are scheduled. Ag-7 

Purpose of the campaign is to intro 
duce a new pattern, “Fortune.” 0 fof 
interest people not in the market fot Fag. 


a complete set of silverware, a serve’ > 
i ed 
of the Fortune floral pattern is offer qr 


for 25 cents. Dealers have already vt 
exhausted Oneida’s original inventoy § # p 
of servers. My 


Agency: Buffalo office of BBDO. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 
$1. Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate 

each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee. protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and _pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 

equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVES EARNING $2400 to $25,000. Vo- 
cational relations counsel of demonstrated ability 
conducts confidential introductory employment ne- 

ations keyed to the qualifications presented. 

ers of industry, and those of your choosing, 
contacted in your locality, or elsewhere, through 
personalized advertising campaign at moderate ex- 
pense. If you have the initiative to press on towards 
a higher paying position, this organization may be 
the medium of achieving your ambition. Write for 
full information to VOCATIONAL INTERMEDI- 
aes 1428-30 National Bank Building, Detroit, 
ichigan. 


LINES WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
tales Organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
told in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
tales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-l. Territory: Western N. Y., hdars., Syracuse. 
Wants several non-competitive first-grade products 
telling to industry which have repeat sales. 
te-2. Territory: Md., D. C., hdaqrs., Baltimore. 
ants grocery specialty products. 
Ag-3. Territory: National, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants 
Brocery products. 
Ag-4, Territory: Tenn., hdqrs., Nashville. Wants 
eenical or electrical specialties selling through 
Ae. Territory: South Tex., hdqrs., Houston. 
ants several good staple or specialty lines. 
tes, Territory: Southern O.. Ind., Ky.. Western 
W. Va., hdqrs., Cincinnati. Wants products sell- 
'ng to electrical and hardware stores, central stations, 
jobber trade 


Ag-7. Territory: 


New England, hdqrs., Boston. 


Wants any product that has New England potential. 
oF pL etritory: West Virginia. Southeastern 


stern Kentucky. 
Aet0. Territory: Central New York or New Eng- 


Ag-1l. Territory: N. Y., N. J., New England, 
ars., New York. Wants automotive products, job- 
t and chain store trade. 

12. Territory: New Orleans to Denver and 

. Wants short, staple, non-seasonable line. 
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LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


Ag-13. Territory: Wisc., hdqrs., Milwaukee. Wants 
several low-priced, non-competitive, resale specialty 
products selling to retailers, jobbers. 

Ag- 14 Territory: New York Metropolitan area, 
hdars., city. Wants engineering and marine products. 
ge Territory: 11 Western States or three Pa- 
cific Coast states, hdqrs., San Francisco. Wants any 
roducts sold through department store, chain, job- 
er, furniture outlets. 

Ag-16. Territory: Southern O., Ind., Ky., hdqrs., 
Cincinnati. Wants production materials for sale to 
any and all electrical and mechanical manufacturers. 


Ag-17. Territory: Pacific N. W. states, hdqars., 
Seattle. Wants to represent any m manufac- 
turer, advertising nationally, preferably building 
materials. 

Ag-18. Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. Y. 
Wants infants’ and children’s shoes and slippers. 
Ag-19. Territory: Tex., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 


building materials or specialties, food products, shoes. 
Ag-20. Territory: Eastern N. Y., Conn., N. J., 
Eastern Pa., hdqrs., New York City. Wants lines 
selling to industrials and supply houses. 

Ag-21. Territory: Northern Ohio, hdgrs., Cleve- 
land. Wants one additional account, steam or elec- 
trical equipment, for industrial or jobbing trade. 
Ag-22. Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., Essex, Hud- 
son, Bergen, and Union counties of N. J., hdqrs., 
Livingston, N. J. Wants building materials. 

Ag-23. Territory: Preferably S. E. states, other ter- 
ritories considered, hdqrs., Atlanta. Wants any meri- 
torious item in machinery, surgical, dental, building 
materials lines. 

Ag-24. Territory: Great Lakes region, hdars., Chi- 
cago. Wants products sold to furniture manufacturers, 
those sold to luggage manufacturers considered. 
Ag-25. Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Mult- 
nomah, Ore. Wants builders’ hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, industrial supplies. 

Ag-26. Territory: Eastern Pa., southern N. J., Dela., 
others considered. Hdqrs., Philadelphia. Wants qual- 
ity products of established manufacturers. 

Ag-27. Territory: Eastern Mo., southern IIl., hdqrs., 
St. Louis. Wants photographic equipment & acces- 
sories 

Ag-28. Territory: Cal. & 8 Western States, hdars., 
Los Angeles. Wants housewares selling to depart- 
ment stores, chains & jobbers; beauty parlor supplies, 
to jobbers & specialties to volume stores. 

Ag-29. Territory: Chicago and Milwaukee area. 
Wants production material selling to radio, electrical 
or telephone manufacturers. 

Ag-30. Territory: Cal. Wants radio, electrical 
appliances, hardware and household specialties, drugs, 
cosmetics. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


WHAT'S NEW?—OUR ADVERTISING CARDS 
are outstanding and distinctive: They go straight to 
the man who buys and they sell him your product: 
Don’t overlook this economical and effective means 
of getting orders: Used by large and small concerns: 
Attractive NEW samples free: Write today. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: SALES MANAGER—AN 
opportunity to secure the services of an outstanding 
MAN who knows how to merchandise products in 
‘the small town and farm field. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in handling salesmen and in resale work. 
Successful record on creation and execution of sales 
promotion plans. Now at the peak of his produc- 
tion ability. 39 years of age This man is really a 
FIND as a Sales Executive, Divisional Sales Manager 
or Sales Promotion Manager for some firm interested 
in the farm field. Address, R. R. TOEPEL, 812 
Clough, Waterloo, Iowa. 


SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT MANAGER 
now employed in East is seeking new connection 
that will offer compensation and opportunity com- 
mensurate with an excellent personal selling record, 
backed by ten years’ experience in Sales Management, 
Advertising, and Sales Promotion in Chicago, New 
York City and New England. Age, 30. Married. 
Christian. Box 631, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is condu 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT an- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-1: Product: Water and metal treatment for 
steam boilers. Territory open: N. Y. and N. J. 


Mf-2: Product: Drug item. Territory open: Na- 
tional, 
Mf£-3: Product: Insecticide. Territory open: New 


England, parts of East, most of Middle West. 


Mf-4: Product: Display materials. Territory open: 
National. 

ME£-5: Product: Specialty selling through infants’ 
departments of department stores. Territory —— 
Ky., Ga., central and eastern Tenn., Ala., southern 
and central Ind., Ark., Miss., La 


Mf£-G6: Product: Patented fire and burglar alarm 
device. Territory open: National. 

Mf-7: Product: Thermometers in drug field: test- 
ing instruments for industrial lines. Territory open: 
National. 

ME£-8: Product: Fuel. Territory open: New England. 
Mf£-9: Product: Copyrighted art crucifixes and 
crosses for mortuary and drug trade. Territory: East 
of the Mississippi River. 

Mf£-10: Product: Gas water heaters. Territory open: 
N. J., New England, Central N. Y. (outside Man- 
hattan), and Pacific N. W. states. 

Mf-11: Product: Playground equipment; fences, chain 
link for industrial and residential use, rustic wood, 
wrought iron picket. Territory open: Ga., S. C., 
Ky., metropolitan Cincinnati, Va., western Md., 
Conn., Mass., R. I. Ala, La., southern Ind., 
southern Ill., & Albany, N. Y. 

Mf-12: Product: Advertising products, novelties. 
Territory open: Atlanta, Memphis, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City and Dist. of Columbia. 

Mf-13: Product: Patented air circulating & cool- 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 
Mf-14: Product: Service baskets & Strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting goods 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Minn., 
western Pa. 

Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers 
Territory open: southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. 

Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres- 
sure. Territory open: St. Louis, Memphis. New Or- 
leans, Tampa, San Francisco, Kans., Mont., Ore., 
Wash., Omaha, Tex. 


Mf-17: Product: White shoe cleaner. Territory 
open: National. 
Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard 


ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., Western Tex., Idaho, Nev., Western 
Cal. 
Mf-19: Product: Beverage cooling equipment. Ter- 
ritory open: Denver & West, Southeastern states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma & Texas. 
Mf-20: Product: Paints & Varnishes, similar build- 
ing materials for dealer & jobber trades. Territory 
open: Central States & East. 
Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
Southeastern States, including Atlanta, Ga.; Nebr., 
Ia.; Minneapolis, St. Paul. 
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BY RAY BILL 


S BIG BUSINESS BAD? The Twentieth Century Fund 
| reports to Senator O'Mahoney, chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, ‘‘It is not pos- 
sible in the present state of our knowledge to show that 
small business is better or worse than big business merely 
because of its size.” This finding, so simple and yet so 
true, savors strongly of Emerson’s homely philosophy when 
he wrote ‘Nothing astonishes men so much as common 
sense and plain dealing.” 

For too many years now, the welfare of the people of 
this country and of the private business on which all of 
us chiefly depend, has been bandied about and battered by 
the nonsense of alleged and professed leaders in most 
walks of life. Innumerable speakers and writers have 
deluged our people with such dogmas as (1) rich people 
must be wicked, (2) labor never gets a fair deal, (3) big 


business is bad, and (4) bankers are crooked. Similarly, 
dogmatic preaching and writing seeks to create unreason- 
able illusions about chain stores, labeling and advertising. 


Surely it is time to get back to the homely reasoning 
which we all know to be thoroughly tested and thoroughly 
sound. Why shouldn’t we all foster an attitude which 
promptly challenges the attackers of any class or group as 
a whole? Why shouldn’t we compel the wielders of axes 
and the spreaders of rancor to confine their criticisms to 
specific cases of what is wrong instead of letting them get 
away with generalizations. 

When big business is attacked, let’s insist on knowing 
just what big business, and for what reason. When chain 
stores are attacked, let’s insist on knowing just what chain, 
and for just what practices. When bankers are attacked, 
let’s demand just what bankers and for what reasons. When 
politicians are attacked, let's ask just what politicians and 
for what offenses. When labor is attacked, let’s inquire 
just which labor leaders and for what reasons. When em- 
ployers are attacked, let’s insist on knowing just what 
employers and for what injustices. When sales representa- 
tions, label descriptions, or advertising is attacked, let’s 
insist on learning just what company or product is involved 
and in exactly what respect. In short, let's figuratively 
lynch the muck-rakers of our national institutions, which, 
we know, possess more good than bad and involve many 


more good people than bad people. Let’s drive the ma- 
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ligners of good will among the people of our nation’ intd 
obscurity by dragging them out from behind the smoke 
screen of generalizations. If each of us will do his bit to 
this end, we will materially help to restore the kind of 
confidence upon which national prosperity and national 
contentment are raised and sustained. It is a public rela. 
tions job and also a sales job. 


+. 7 


PPEASING BUSINESS: Ever since Premier 
A Chamberlain of England flew to Germany to con- 
fer with Hitler, the word ‘‘appeasement’’ springs 
up in mew quarters. Apparently, although heretofore used 
only occasionally, this word is now going to get a real 
work-out. Especially so, since the Roosevelt Administration 
now wants to expedite business recovery by “appeasement.” 
The need for such appeasement has long since been 
manifest, and it is highly encouraging to see political 
thinking and business thinking merge on a policy of im- 
proving social welfare via improving business. It is equally 
encouraging and perhaps even more significant to note that 
American labor and even the American people (as evi- 
denced in the last national election) are no longer pinning 
their hopes on the promised land as painted by political 
planners, but on a return to normalcy in the operation of 
what should be called the hope-for-profit system. 

But with all this change in attitude, and with all the 
sincerity which can be put into developing harmonious 
cooperation all along the line, there still remains the wholly 
realistic problem of accomplishing “appeasement.” 

Wherefore, we suggest that every business group in the 
country, whether it be a national or local body, represent: 
ing a horizontal or vertical slice of our business economy, 
forthwith discuss and debate the tangible moves which ia 
its judgment will expedite business recovery. If doing 
this becomes universal practice, composite policies of the 
majority can then safely be followed by both business and 
government in the fruition of an appeasement program. 

In this very connection, we believe that the National 
Association of Manufacturers performed a noteworthy setv- 
ice in releasing its recent study of depression causes. This 
study will help any group to develop its own consensus 
as to how business appeasement can best be realized. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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suburbs, the Tribune reaches prac- 


—and you'd still need 11,000 more families 
to equal the 46,000 added to the Chicago 
Tribune’s daily market since February, 1938! 


wd many cases of breakfast 
food. . jars fac Tee 


. jars of face cream... 


tically as many families as any two 
other Chicago newspapers com- 
bined. It is the only newspaper 
bought and read by a majority 
of all the families in metropolitan 
ing ideas. Chicago. 
Each month for 36 consecutive When you build your Chicago 
advertising program around the 


Tribune, you reach more potential 


automobiles ... refrigerators...or months Tribune daily circulation has 


whatever it is you sell... do you sell registered a gain over the same 


in the capital of New York state? 

Figure it up and then consider 
that Albany is 11,000 families short 
of equaling the 46,000 added to the 
Chicago Tribune’s daily market 
1938. 

An attractive market for any 
product, 


since February, 


this new slice of Chicago 
buying power is only a small seg- 
ment of the huge market represented 
by Tribune total daily circulation in 
February—more than 900,000 net 
paid. 

This is a new high water mark for 
any February on record. It repre- 
sents a gain of 46,000 over February, 
1938 . . . 46,000 additional families 
who are now looking to the Tribune 


for news, entertainment and duy- 


month in the previous year. 

This continuing demonstration of 
the Tribune’s ability to widen the 
market for its own product should 
be of interest to ad- 


purchasers of your product . . . no 
matter what you sell or to whom 
you sell... than you can with any 
other medium. 


seek 
to widen the Chicago 
market for 


vertisers who 


their 


products. 
With more than 
725,000 circulation 


right in Chicago and 


Per 100,000 circulation, the 
Tribune's general daily rate 
always has been one of the 
lowest in America. The gain 
in circulation during the past 
year has again reduced it un- 
tilit is now less than 13 cents. 


To get more for your 
money today... and 
to build a solid foun- 
dation for continued 
expansion . . . see to it 
that the Tribune is 
your basic advertising 


medium in Chicago. 


Chicago Tribune 


ORLD‘*S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tribune average net paid total circulation now over 900,000 daily . . . over 1,100,000 Sunday 


